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UCCESS STORIES FROM THE ATIONAL 


Junior Sewine (Lup 
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“§ was feeling so low!” one girl told us. “Everybody 
was buzzing about the big spring party and new dresses 
. « « but mother thought my old dress, which I loathed, 
would still do.” 











I was silly. “Do what I did,’ she said, ‘Join the National 
Junior Sewing Club and make your own dress. The 
lessons won't cost you a cent’.” 
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“t enrolled right away ... and started meeting with 
the club after school at the Singer Sewing Center. It 
was more fun! The teacher showed me all the steps in 


“You should have heard the raves when I wore it to the party! I never 
told anybody what it cost... only $2.49, including trimming. I'm making 
making a dress, and [ actually made mine while I lots of my own clothes now—and I’ve never had so many, or such darling- 
learned. It wasn’t hard at all.” looking ones! 


NO MEMBERSHIP FEE! 








Any girl, between the ages of 12 and 16, can join the National Junior Sewing 
Club. Sewing meetings are held after school or on Saturdays, at your Singer 
Sewing Center. You can join alone, or with a group of your Scout friends. 
Call at your Singer Shop for full information. 





MEMBERSHIP PIN — presented to full-fledged members The National Junior Sewing Club is an Educational Program sponsored by 
of the National Junior Sewing Club. 


DIPLOMA— presented to all girls making a dress and 
taking part in the Club’s Fashion Show. 


THE LESSONS AND INSTRUCTIONS received at the 


National Junior Sewing Club will help you win your SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
GIRL SCOUT Clothing Badge. Copyright U.S.A. 1989, 1941, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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In Memoriam 


THE LORD BADEN-POWELL OF GILWELL, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


The man of genius who founded the Boy Scouts and was the inspiration of 
the whole Scouting movement throughout the world, for girls as well as boys 


FEBRUARY 22, 1857—-JANUARY 7, 1941 
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DESERT 
HOLIDAY 




















Courtesy Union Pacific Railroad 





Courtesy of Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé Railroad 


By 
DOROTHY 
CHILDS 
HOGNER 

A HERD OF WILD BURROS—CALLED “DESERT CANARIES' BECAUSE OF THEIR 

RAUCOUS VOICES—ARE DESCENDANTS OF THE PACK ANIMALS TURNED LOOSE BY 

THE OLD PROSPECTORS, MANY OF WHOM DIED OF THIRST IN THIS DESERT LAND 
, . . ing i May we turned our roadster down- 

econd mn of NE morning in late May doi 

Si a Series 0 articles on ward on a crooked desert road in inland California. 
I consulted the thermometer which was attached by a 


the National Parks of America, suction cup to the windshield. One hundred degrees. 
Ui Gh Ti; F “What's that, up ahead?’ asked my husband who was at 
telling 0 ost Lown - the wheel. 
& if 5; orty I could see nothing but the Panamint Valley which lay 
: : empty and so still, like a ghost valley, below us. 
niners, heat, thirst, and brave “It must be Ballarat, the ghost town,” said Nils, answering 
. - his own question. 
desert animals in a strange and I looked again. The glare of the desert salt beds made 
everything seem dazzling white, and whitest of all was the 
; ; desert road which went brightly out across the alkaline flats. 
fascinating but dangerous land On the far side of the valley the colorful but barren Panamint 
mountains rose abruptly. Beyond lay Death Valley. And 
then, in the weird land, I saw a small group of crumbling 
adobe houses. 
Presently we brought our car to a stop in the “town.” The 
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WITH ITS CLAY HILLS, 
GLEAMING SALT FLATS, 
AND EXPOSED ROCK 
FORMATIONS, DEATH 
VALLEY LOOKS AS IF 
FORMED IN AN OVEN 
AND SEARED BY FIRE 
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only sign of life was the sound of the hot 
desert wind licking through a clump of 
tamarack trees. Then we heard a voice. 
“Come in,”’ said the voice. 

When you travel for days over the 
desert, you hear curious things. Old 
prospectors will tell you that there are 
bells ringing in the hills, and that on clear 
moonlit nights you can see the ghosts of 
miners walking with their little burros 
toward lost mines. But this voice repeated 
its invitation, and then we saw that it was 
no ghost, but a woman dressed in a skirt, 
and not in trousers such as most women 
campers wear. She was standing in the 
doorway of a long, ranging building 
which, unlike the other houses, still had 
its roof and its windows. 

We closed our mouths which had hung 
open with surprise, and followed the 
woman of Ballarat into her home. Once 
over the threshold, we felt suddenly cool. 
This house, we observed, was built of sun 
dried, adobe mud bricks which form per- 
fect insulation against the desert sun. We 
were glad to sit down and cool off. 

“Ballarat was a mining town,” the 
woman explained. “This,” she said, “was 
the dance hall.” She pointed to a pool 
table which had come in a sailing vessel 
all the way around Cape Horn to reach 
this spot in the middle of the American 
desert. 

It seemed odd to us that a lone woman 
would be living in such a place. So fav 
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OLD BORAX WAGONS IN THE VALLEY 
WHERE HARDY MINERS, EMPLOYED BY 
THE TWENTY MULE TEAM BORAX COM- 
PANY, TOIL ALL YEAR IN THE HEAT 









RIGHT: FURNACE CREEK INN FROM 
THE LOOKOUT. THIS ATTRACTIVE 
RESORT FOR WINTER TOURISTS IS 
THE HOTTEST PLACE IN SUMMER 
IN THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 


as we could see there was no one else in the 
whole town. “What do you do all day long out 
here ?”’ I ventured to ask. 

“Well,” answered the woman of Ballarat 
indignantly, “I do my own cookin’ and, be- 
sides, I've climbed all over them hills.” With 
a wide sweep of her hand she indicated the 
silent, mysterious, clay hills of the western wall 
of Death Valley. “When it gets real hot,” she 
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RIGHT: AN ABANDONED 
RAILROAD STATION AT 
THE “GHOST TOWN” OF 
RHYOLITE, CRUMBLING TO 
RUIN AND WITH WEEDS 
ENCROACHING ON THE 
STEPS. BELOW: THE EN- 
TRANCE TO GOLDEN CAN- 
YON WHERE THE BARREN 
MOUNTAINS RISE ABRUPT- 
LY FROM THE SHIMMER- 


Photographs by courtesy of Union Pacific, and 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroads 





added, “I go to Los Angeles. But I don’t like oe aes See 
the city. It's too lonesome. Nobody on the 

street speaks to you. But here I talk to everybody that goes 
past. Folks are more friendly in the desert.” 

We asked her if she would eat lunch with us. 

“I'm too busy,”” she answered. “But make yourselves com- 
fortable.” 

Just then we heard a car boiling at the front door. “It’s 
my dynamite,” exclaimed our friend, and she left us. 

We peered out. The door of the car which had just ar- 
rived was marked, “Explosives.” 

Wondering what a lone woman could be doing with a 
load of dynamite, we wandered into the back yard. There 
was a well and a bench there, under the tamarack trees, and . 
we sat down to enjoy our lunch in the shade and consider the 
strange spell of the desert, which was so empty, so silent save 
for the desert wind and the voice of an occasional desert 
dweller like the woman of Ballarat. 

When we left her house, the woman finally told us what 
she was doing in the desert, and what she needed dynamite 
for. Squinting her eyes up at the walls of the Panamint 
mountains, she said, “I got some men workin’ a mine up 
yonder.”” And we could see by the look in her eyes that it 
was not only gold and the digging of it that she loved. She 
lived in the desert because she liked the land. 

“Chris Wick used to own this place,” she told us. “Be 
sure to stop and say hello to him when you go past.” 

The sign to Chris Wick’s place pointed up a canyon which 
at once became a washed-out, rocky trail scarcely fit for 
wagon travel. The way was very steep, and our little roadster, 
which had proved itself a trustworthy desert traveler, began 
to boil and growl as though it were (Continued on page 41) 














"Yes-We-Can”’ Janey, with the aid of 
Shakespeare, finds an ingenious solu- 
tion to the personality problem of a 
new boy at West Haven High School 


By NANCY TITUS 


Haven High School; doors flew open and 

students poured out, singly and in groups, 
chatting, comparing notes. The senior police, al- 
ready in their places, directed the noisy traffic with 
an air of dignified importance; lockers banged and 
rattled. 

Before Room 105—Miss Ryder’s French II— 
that triumvirate of West Haven’s Girl Scouts, 
Janey Lewis, Mac Porter, and Candy Jamison, red- 
head, tow-head, and dark curly head, halted just 
as the door opened and the teacher came out, 
trailing a tall, thin, aloofly smiling boy. He wasn’t 
bad looking, this boy, with his sandy hair in crew 
cut, and his freckled face and sharp blue eyes, but 
the three pairs of feminine eyes behind him regis- 
tered disgust at sight of him. 

“I can’t tell you how I appreciate your cleaning 
the boards, Theodore,” Miss Ryder was saying. 

‘Oh, cela ne fait rien,” he replied airily, with a 
wave of his hand. 

Mac pinched Janey. 

“But indeed it was something,” the teacher in- 
sisted. ‘Really it was very nice of you. And I 
meant to speak to you about your home work. It’s 
been complete and perfect all this week.” 

“I always do it as soon as I get home each after- 
noon,” said Theodore. 

“All the students should. But, no, a track meet, 
or football practice, or something else. Oh, most 
of my pupils do their home work eventually, but 
so sketchily. Really.” 

“Ce qu'on differe est a demi rompu,”’ Theodore 
answered casually, rattling off the French idiom, and passed 
on leaving Miss Ryder beaming and the three girls gritting 
their teeth. 

“Did you hear that?” Janey demanded. 
sufferable show-off! That—grrr!/”’ 

“That Muggles,” Candy giggled. “Did you ever hear such 
a name before—Theodore Alcephus Muggles, Jr?” 

“He's just like his name,” Janey said. ‘‘I didn’t know peo- 
ple like that existed now. He must be a holdover from the 
stone age, or something. The way he makes a show of his 
marks! It isn’t the marks you mind, it’s his attitude. And 
high-hatting the kids, the way he does! He's terrible. Funny, 
too, isn’t it, because—remember ?—when he came last week, 
we thought he was going to turn out to be nice. He looks 
as though he might. Well, beauty is only skin deep. Wouldn't 
I love to squash that excrescence!"’ She tore at her mop of 
carroty hair. “Sus cone deefair est a—something or other. 
Phew!” 

The French teacher murmured as she went back into her 
classroom, “Janey, your pronunciation! It's ‘Ce gu’on differe 
est a demi rompu’—'What one puts off is half # dee en. 


Be clanged down the corridors of West 


“Oh, that in- 











WHAT SIN A 


“No wonder everyone in school is saying, ‘Don’t be a 
Muggles’ when they mean, ‘Don’t be a complete goon,’” 
Mac observed. 

“Janey, why don’t you do something about Muggles?” 
Candy asked. ‘“‘Can’t you think of something ?” 

Janey stared after the youth walking down the hall. There 
seemed to be a sneer even to the back of his head. ‘‘Some- 
body ought to,” she said with decision, “and I suppose it 
might as well be me.” Sparks seemed to shoot from the 
agate eyes behind her glasses. 

Mac and Candy looked at each other with satisfaction. 
Once Yes-We-Can Janey took that tone and got that look 
anything might happen. There was even more satisfaction 
in their exchanged glances when Janey sent a note back to 
Mac later, by putting it in the heel of her shoe and pushing 
back her foot until it was near Mac’s desk. 

“Where,” the note read, ‘‘can I find Muggles after class?” 

“English Ill,” Mac scribbled and passed it back, handing 
Janey’s note to Candy. 

“Miss Porter,” Miss Ryder said, looking at her suspi- 
ciously, “will you please conjugate the verb—’’ 
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“THOSE ARE MY BEST FRIENDS,” JANEY SAID AIRILY TO MUGGLES 


MUGGLES:? 


As Mac hastened to find her place she shot a look at Candy 
which plainly said, ““Well, Muggles is as good as squashed.” 

Mac and Candy were not the only two who would be glad 
to see something done about Theodore Alcephus Muggles, Jr. 
As Tad Tyler, Janey’s most friendly enemy, said, ‘It’s only 
been a week since he came from that other school, but if you 
took a poll to-morrow to determine the most unpopular boy 
here, he’d win hands down, with his feet tied behind him.” 

Tad declared, furthermore, that he was a growing blot and 
that he would soon shut out the sunshine from West Haven 
High. Well, Mac and Candy were confident that if anyone 
could curb him, Janey was the person to do it. 

Janey was not certain, herself, exactly how she was going 
to do it. The thing called for subtlety. But she decided to 
follow the method of attacking first and taking bearings later. 
When the end of class bell rang, she was up and out of the 
door, speeding along the corridor and down the stairs to the 
English III room. She peered in. Not there. She looked up 
the hall. There he was before the bulletin board, studying 
something pinned there. Suppressing an uneasy feeling, she 
walked up to him. “Hello,” she said pleasantly. 


Illustrated by 
SYLVIA HAGGANDER 


For a moment a pair of blue eyes flick- 
ered with astonishment. Then Muggles’s 
brows went up. “Oh. Hullo!” 

“You're new, aren’t you?” Janey said 
with her most engaging smile. 

“Yes.” 

“Tm Janey Lewis.” 

“I’m—” he began—and stopped. ‘Oh, 
you know who I am, I suppose.” 

“Yes. You're Theodore Muggles. I’ve 
heard that you're good at everything.” 

“Not everything,” he said superciliously, 
and turned to study the announcement of 
a lecture on current events he had been 
looking at when she came up. Janey felt 
the anger, that could flame to match her 
hair, getting set to rise, but she preserved 
her smile. 

“Well, pretty nearly everything,” she 
said smoothly. “Your motto must be ‘ne 

lus ultra’, or whatever it is that means 
eing at the top.” 

He turned and looked at her. “Oh, I 
don’t know. It’s more like ‘spurlos versenk?’, 
don’t you think ?” 

Janey’s fists clenched. Anybody who 
would go around using foreign phrases 
that way, when he knew other people 
couldn't understand! Yet for a second she 
thought she caught a twinkle in his eye. 
She must have been mistaken, for it was 
gone at once and he was saying, “I’m glad 
to have met you,’” and moved off. 

She stood there, looking after him, with 
her mouth slightly dropped open. That— 
that entire egg! 

“Don't be a Muggles,” said a voice be- 
hind her. She wheeled about to face Tad 
Tyler. 

“Spare me that,” she burst out vehement- 
ly. “Tad, what in the world does ‘spurlos 
versenkt’ mean?” 

“I dunno. Spurlos what? Oh, wait! Yes, 
I do know. Seems to me I read it some place. ‘Sunk without 
a trace,’ it means. ‘Totally lost’.”’ 

“It does?’ Her eyes narrowed and she stared off in the 
direction Theodore had gone. “Now what do you know? 
I wonder—oh, well, it couldn’t be!” 

“Stop talking like a mystery story and tell me what you're 
hemming and hawing about. What do you want with Mug- 
gles, anyway ?” 

Janey shook back her red hair. “Candy and Mac and I 
have decided to do something about him.” 

Tad laughed. ‘Always the crusading spirit, eh, Red? 
Well, it’s about time. Anything I can do to help?” 

“I don’t know yet. But I’ve got the tail-feathers of an 
idea. See you after school.” 

Mac and Candy were waiting for Janey, perched on the 
fence outside the side entrance, eating chocolate bars, and 
Tad was leaning beside them, whittling a pencil. The door 
opened and Janey came out—with Muggles at her side. 

“Oh, hello there,” she greeted them with spurious gaiety. 
“See you later.” And went on with Muggles. 

Tad shook his head. “Her ends are usually what the 
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should be, but I don’t get her means. My idea of squashing 
someone wouldn't be to cleave to his side like a tide or 
something.” 

“Janey,” sighed Mac, “is devious.” 

“Devious? She's a labyrinth.” 

But to Janey, the way with Muggles was becoming clearer. 
“Those are my best friends,” she said as they walked along. 

Muggles was silent. 

“Tad's not always up on his daily marks, but he passes 
with high grades,” she went on, “though he never ees 
Everyone likes him. He's in everything—Boy Scouts, the 
school paper.” 

Muggles was still silent. 

“Mac and Candy,” Janey began, but her companion in- 
terrupted her. 

“I suppose you think this is awfully funny,” he broke in 
suddenly, as though he had heard nothing she said. 

“Why ?” 

“Walking with me. Now you can go and tell them after- 
ward, ‘Muggles said this’ and ‘Muggles did that’.” 

Janey switched at the grass by the road with a stick she 
had picked up. “What makes you think I would do that?” 

“Don't you suppose I know all about this ‘Don’t be a 
Muggles’ stuff that’s going around? I’m used to it. It hap- 
pened in the last school I went to. Well, let me tell you, it 
doesn’t bother me. I don’t care. If I’m a Muggles, all right 
I'm a Muggles.” 

“Suppose,” Janey said, “you were a Tyler—or a Lewis—or 
a Jamison. Wouldn't you still be a 
Muggles? I mean, wouldn’t you still 
be the kind of a person you are?” 

“Why should I be? People are 
their names, aren’t they? Theodore 
Alcephus Muggles, Jr. Well, that’s 
who I am.” 

“There are worse names,’ Janey 
said. 

“I suppose so.” His eyes had that 
“quoting” expression she objected to. 
"No, tis not so deep as a well, nor 
so wide as a church door’ and all 
that.” 

“What's that from?” Janey de- 
manded. 

“Romeo and Juliet,” he said short- 
ly. ‘Well, here’s where I turn down. 
So long, Janey, and be sure to tell 
your friends how charming I am.” 
Again, for a moment, she thought 
she caught a brief twinkle in his eye. 


ANEY was sitting on the top step 
of her porch, the others grouped 
below her. In her lap she held a 

leather-bound book, with her fingers 
thrust between the pages. 

“How did you get him to invite 
you to walk home?” Candy was de- 
manding. 

“Does a ship invite the barnacles ?”” 
Janey asked, with a grin. “I just 
attached myself. But that’s not im- 

ortant. The important thing is, I 
nae how we're going to help him.” 

“Help him!” snorted Tad. “Me, 
I should help the rattlesnake shake 
his rattles.” 

“Oh, Janey, you don’t /ike him, do 
you?” Mac wailed. 

“No. Weill, no and yes. The point 
is, it isn’t right for us as Scouts to go 
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around making people miserable. We've got to make ‘em 
happy. Now wait before you jump on me! I know how to 
make Muggles happy and make everyone else happy at the 
same time. I got the idea from a very brilliant person.” 

“Who?” Candy demanded. 

“Shakespeare. And the funny thing is, Muggles himself 
practically introduced me. Now listen. See if you think this 
would work.” 


A= sign appeared on the bulletin board the next 
morning ; 
“DON’T BE A MUGGLES! 
“OR ARE YOU A MUGGLES?” 

Tad had lettered it, and Mac, who had to be in school 
early to rehearse for an assembly program, had put it up. But 
to the other pupils, its origin was a mystery. Before noon 
it had drawn dozens of laughing though puzzled students. 

“It'll do Muggles good to see this—but why the ‘Or are 
you a Muggles?’ Wonder who put it there?” 

The teachers who saw the sign thought of taking it down, 
but decided it was some student joke and left it up. Janey 
stationed herself by the board when she knew Muggles had 
his English period and would be most likely to see it. He 
came striding along, with a set jaw, stared at it for a moment, 
then tore it down. 

“I heard about this,” he said. “Do you know who did it ?” 

“Some crazy kid,” replied Janey innocently. She smiled 
to herself as he stalked off. (Continued on page 36) 


“DO YOU KNOW WHO DID THIS?”” HE ASKED, SHOWING JANEY 
THE TORN SIGN. “SOME CRAZY KID,’’ SHE SAID INNOCENTLY 
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VIRGINIA WEIDLER, METRO-GOLD- 
WYN-MAYER’S YOUNGEST CHARACTER 
ACTRESS, BIKES TO SCHOOL IN A 
TAILORED BLOUSE OF STARCHED 
YELLOW COTTON WITH NAVY PEN- 
CIL STRIPES, WORN WITH A SKIRT 
OF NAVY SERGE THAT ALLOWS FOR 
PLENTY OF LEG ACTION WITH ITS 
ALL-AROUND, UNPRESSED PLEATS 


ON SUNDAYS VIRGINIA IS HAPPY 
TO WEAR THIS “DRESS-UP’” EN- 
SEMBLE OF ROSE WOOL AND SILK 
JERSEY. THE POLKA DOT SHIRT 
IS OF SILK JERSEY WITH ROUND 
NECKLINE BANDED IN ROSE WOOL, 
TO MATCH THE SKIRT WHICH CAN 
BE WORN EITHER WITH OR WITH- 
OUT SUSPENDERS. THE INVERTED 
KICK PLEATS IN FRONT AND BACK 
GIVE VIRGINIA PLENTY OF ROOM 
FOR SUCH EXERCISE AS WALKING 
THE TOP OF THE BACK-YARD FENCE 


A SPRING 
WARDROBE for YOU 


Attractive clothes are important in any girl’s life. 


In selecting yours, be guided by the advice of a fa- 


mous Hollywood designer who, in this interview, tells 


you how to plan a becoming basic spring wardrobe~ 


By HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 


RE you one of the girls who regularly wail, “Mother, I haven’t a ¢hing to 
A wear’? Do you never seem to have coats, dresses, and accessories that 
match? Are you haunted by a meager clothes budget that must somehow 

stretch to buy a whole spring wardrobe? Does your adorable new chartreuse 
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crépe make you look like an ad- 
vanced case of jaundice? And how 
can you hide those bony knees ? 

Whatever your individual clothes 
problems may be, sit up and take 
notice while Vera West outlines her 
ideas about a ‘teen-age spring ward- 
robe and how it should be assembled. 

If you ever scan the “‘credit lines”’ 
that flash on the screen at the begin- 
ning of a moving picture, the name ‘Vera West” may be 
familiar to you. For she is a well-known designer of 
clothes at the Universal studios, and you will notice that 
Universal pictures generally carry this line: Gowns by 
Vera West. Look for it when you see Deanna Durbin, or 
Gloria Jean, in one of their new pictures. 

I found Miss West on the back lot at Universal, inside 
a large building marked Wardrobe Dep’t. I had to make 
my way through a forest of dresses hung in long and color- 
ful rows, before I reached a fitting room bearing a card, 
“Vera West.” There, deep in a pile of fashion sketches, 
was a vivacious looking lady, wearing a red dress which 
brought out the warmth of her jolly brown eyes. 

“This will be a lot of fun, planning typical wardrobes 
for the readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL,” Miss West said 
gaily, settling down in a chair opposite us after the intro- 
ductions were over. Soon we were deep in a discussion of 
‘teen-age girls and their clothes problems. 

Just for simplicity, let’s pretend that all your old 
clothes are .ready for the rag foe or the old-clothes man, 
and that your spring wardrobe will have to be planned 
right from scratch. In this case, Vera West suggested that 
you start out first with the selection of a coat, building 
your wardrobe around the nicest light-weight wool coat 
you can find. 

But before you dash to the shops to buy the perfectly 
darling plaid you've been admiring in a window, take 
some advice from Miss West and do a little frank figure- 
checking in advance. This is the kind of figure-checking 
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VERA WEST, HOLLYWOOD DESIGNER, 
CREATED THIS BASIC WARDROBE 
FOR DEANNA DURBIN. 1. SUMMER 
EVENING GOWN OF EYELET EMBROI- 
DERED PIQUE WITH FULL SKIRT 
AND MATCHING BOLERO. 2. SUN- 
DAY DRESS OF NAVY-AND-WHITE 
CHECKED TAFFETA WITH WHITE OR- 
GANDIE LACE-EDGED JABOT. 3. A 
PRINCESS COAT OF POWDER BLUE 
WOOL WORN WITH A MATCHING TUR- 
BAN OF BLUE AND WHITE. 4. DAY- 
TIME DRESS, IN A GAY PEASANT 
PRINT AND TRIMMED WITH WHITE 
PIQUE COLLAR AND CUFFS, AND 
BELT AND BUTTONS OF BLUE. THE 
NAVY PUMPS ARE DRESSY ENOUGH 
FOR SUNDAYS AND DATES. 5. HER 
SUIT HARMONIZES WITH HER CHO- 
SEN COLOR SCHEME: ITS JACKET 
IS NAVY AND POWDER-BLUE PLAID 
WITH A PLEATED SKIRT OF NAVY 
AND POWDER-BLUE STRIPES. LOW- 
HEELED NAVY OXFORDS FOR DAY- 
TIME AND SPORTS WEAR ARE 
FAVORITES WITH DEANNA DURBIN 


that is done with a full-length 
mirror and a critical eye for your 
own good or bad points, al- 
though a pencil and _ paper 
would come in handy for jot- 
ting down the results. 

If you decide that you have 
a very good, well-proportioned 
figure, we will put you in the 
classification of average. It 
does not matter whether you 
are tall, short, or just plain 
medium in height, so long as 
you have pleasing proportions 
and a graceful posture. 

If you have such an ideal 
figure, you would probably look 
well in any well-styled coat. 
There is, however, one particu- 
lar style which you can wear 
with better success than anyone 



























else—the fitted princess coat. 
This shows off your nice figure 
to its best advantage, and would 
be very attractive in a light-weight, monotone tweed, or a Shetland wool 
in one of the lovely spring colors. You may have a collar either of self- 
material or contrasting velveteen, or the coat may be entirely collarless 
with one of the new plain, round necklines. Let it boast a double row 
of buttons down the front, or let it be single-breasted according to your 
choice, but do pick out something in the princess style if you have a 
good figure. 

Now for you lanky String Beans who are definitely in the thin class! 
This includes all of you who are flat-chested, bony-kneed, or otherwise 
on the lanky side. The princess coat is not for you, unless you have a 
hankering to look gaunt and reedy. 

Right down your alley, though, according to Miss West, is the short, 
swinging topper in the fingertip or three-quarter length. Wide, stitched 
lapels make a flattering frame for your face and give breadth to your 
shoulders. Yoked backs with inverted pleats, or flaring panels set into 
the back will fill out your figure in a becoming manner. The best ma- 
terial? The nubby bouclés and Shetland woolens would be pretty, and 
you will be able to wear plaids smartly because of your slimness. 

But suppose you are on the other side of the fence, and that you have 
been growing out faster than wp during the last few years. Perhaps your 


Photographs by courtesy of 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
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bust line is just two steps ahead of the rest of you, or all those after-school 
cream puffs have settled in your tummy or your hips. Perhaps you are small 
and round as a butterball, the plump, jolly kind of girl. Or maybe you are 
eventually going to develop into the tall, statuesque, goddess type, but in this 
intermediate stage you just seem to be plain overgrown and clumsy. At any 
rate you have a few extra pounds in the wrong places, and you want clothes 
that will not draw attention to them. 

For you is the straight hanging, full length swagger coat with boxy shoulders 
and vertical lines. See that the lines are smooth and flat, without bulky pleats 
or large flapping pockets, Miss West emphasized. Don't belt it in, but let it 
hang straight and neat to give you slimming up-and-down lines. It would be 
good-looking made up in men’s wool suiting with a narrow up-and-down 
pencil stripe, or in a smooth wool-suede fleece. A herringbone-patterned 
tweed would also do nice things for your figure. 

Now that you have decided on the coat that will best suit your figure, you 
are ready to plan the dresses to go with it. Vera West suggested three basic 
types, which ought to satisfy your varying needs through the spring and sum- 
mer months. First, a party dress of organdie, dotted swiss, printed voile, 
handkerchief linen, or other such practical—and dressy—cotton. Or it could 
be made of thin silk, although most 
of the young screen stars prefer the 





crisp cottons that are so fresh and gay. 

You also need a ‘“‘second best” 
dress, suitable for Sunday wear, dates, 
and such semi-dressy occasions. Silk 
or wool crépe, or one of the new 
novelty rayons would make a lovely 
dress, especially if your budget will 
allow it to make frequent and regular 


GLORIA JEAN MODELS CLOTHES THAT 
ARE SUITABLE FOR THE TEN-TO- 
TWELVE-YEAR-OLD GIRL. 6. HER PAR- 
TY DRESS OF EYELET-EMBROIDERED OR- 
GANDIE HAS A FULL SKIRT AND PUFFED 
SLEEVES, WITH A FRILL OF ORGANDIE 
TRIMMING THE BODICE. 7. HER SUN- 
DAY DRESS IS TURQUOISE PRINTED 
RAYON CREPE IN JUMPER STYLE, WORN 
WITH AN ORGANDIE BLOUSE. 8. GLORIA’S 





SCHOOL SUIT HAS A PLEATED SKIRT OF 


trips to the cleaner to keep it fresh 
DARK BLUE, A DOUBLE-BREASTED REEF- 


and sweet. Otherwise have it made in , 

f th nae te ked ER JACKET, AND A CREW-NECK SWEATER 
one Of the new silks Of rayons marke OF BABY BLUE. 9. ANOTHER SCHOOL 
tub-fast,’” so you can wash it often DRESS OF RED, WHITE, AND GREEN 
in gentle, lukewarm suds. Then later, COTTON PLAID, WITH SIMULATED BO- 
especially during the warm weather, LERO FRONT OVER A BLOUSE OF WHITE 
tegen. Ragen eimiaragies PIQUE. 10. FOR AN ALL-ROUND COAT 
your sunday dress would be very at- GLORIA WEARS A BROWN TWEED, PRIN- 
tractive if made of white or colored CESS STYLE, WITH BROWN BUTTONS 
linen, piqué, dimity, or dotted Swiss. AND VELVETEEN COLLAR. HER SHOES, 

Vera West next discussed school BAG, AND GLOVES ARE BROWN, AND HER 
om ; . HAT BEIGE WITH A BROWN FEATHER 
dresses, which she pointed out must 
be the most practical of all. If you 
wear a wool skirt or jumper, have 


: . Photographs by courtes 
several (Continued on page 40) A he rg 


of Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
























































Illustrated by 
MERLE REED 





ARLING MUMMIE: 
“Such breath-snatching news! I can hardly believe it 


myself. Miss McGill says she'll excuse me on Friday 
if you say it's oke. You should see the bid. Written on 
the swellest stationery with the fraternity pin embossed 

on the “A 

“Speaking of pins, I must get to the point. Remember 

Chuck, the Dartmouth big shot who drove over to see 

Adele last summer with a blond, blush-to-the-ears fra- 

ternity brother called Reddy? Well, Reddy's invited me 

to the Winter Carnival. 
“Please, dear, favorite Mother, don’t say I’m too young 

—consider Juliet. And it isn’t a blind date. Didn't I get 

a peek at him? And it isn't as if my own sister wouldn't 

be there. And it won't cost a cent—I can borrow all the 

clothes I need, and Reddy and Chuck will drive us both 
ways. 

"When Adele learns I'm invited she may not like it too 
much but...” 

As if summoned by the thought wave, Adele dashed into 
her sister's room and closed the door with an air of obvious 
excitement. “Midge, wait till you hear the latest news from 
Chuck.” 

“About my invitation ?” 

“No, that’s not news to me. Chuck and I were back of it.” 

“Oh,” lamented Midge, realizing Reddy’s car would save 
her sister a lot of money. “Do you think Mother will let 
me go?” 

“Certainly. I'll tell her to—especially in view of the latest 
development. Chuck thinks—you'll say he’s crazy and maybe 
he is, but he believes there’s a good chance of my being 
Queen.” 

“Del, how marvelous! 
judges.” 

“Exactly.” Adele adjusted a blonde curl before Midge’s 
mirror. “A committee of undergrads selects about thirty 
girls from the torchlight parade. We're taken to the Outing 


I thought she was chosen by 


STAR 
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By MARJORIE 
PARADIS 


Club where three old alumni se- 
lect the Queen and her court. As it 
happens, Chuck knows two of the 
judges very well.” 
“Why, then it’s a matter of pull, is it?” 

“Not at all. It takes a sister to make a nasty crack like 
that. Chuck’ll introduce them to me in the afternoon and he 
says, once they've really looked at me—oh, what’s the use of 
trying to sell myself to you? But he thinks I’m the type.” 

“So do I, Del, truly I do,” agreed Midge sincerely. 

Her sister drew an ecstatic sigh. “Oh, Midge, imagine 
what it’ll mean being Queen of the Carnival. I—she’ll be 
brought in, as the grand climax of the outdoor show, in a 
sleigh with her ladies-in-waiting while the band plays The 
Star Spangled Banner—it’s to be a patriotic pageant. After 
that she'll be interviewed and photographed by newspaper 
men for hours. The next day she presents the ski cup, and 
her picture will be in all the Sunday supplements.” 

‘No wonder you're excited.” 

“I’m not exactly excited,” denied Adele, buttoning her 
coat crooked, “but I wish I had a gayer ski suit. Chuck says 
it’s awfully important. Maybe I can borrow one. Midge, 
you must locate a fur coat. I'm wearing Kay's sheared beaver. 
Effie offered me her leopard, which is much more sophisti- 
cated, but it’s too big.” 

“Look, Del, hardly any of the kids here have fur coats, 
couldn’t you borrow Effie’s for me?” 

“Well, hardly,” smiled Adele. ‘You'll manage to get 
one from somebody.” 

But Adele was wrong. The few girls in Duncan Hall with 
fur coats large enough for Midge were oe them them- 
selves during the week-end. So Midge abandoned the idea, 
which she didn’t consider important—nothing was important 
now that she had her Mother's permission to go—and spent 
her time bedazzling her borrowed ski suit with white and red 
outing-flannel. She was trying it on a few days later when 
Adele dropped in. The blue jacket was spangled with white 
stars, and the navy pants were striped with red. 

‘How do you like it?” she asked, not sure she liked it her- 
self. She swaggered up and down the room singing: 

“God bless America 

“Land that we love...” 

“Not bad—not bad at all.” Adele’s eyes narrowed posses- 
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sively. “If I were chosen Queen—the notion’s crazier every 
day, Chuck’s such a dope—but if I were, it would be more 
appropriate for me than you.” 

“But it’s my idea,” defended the creator, Adele’s admi- 
ration making her like the suit better. 

“Tell you what I'll do for you, Midge. Honestly, you’d 
look like a prep school kid landing at Dartmouth in your old 
reefer. I'll borrow the leopard coat if you'll lend me that 
outfit.” 

Midge wanted to say she was a prep school kid and she 
wasn’t ashamed of it. But after all, if Del stood a chance 
of being Queen, she ought to lend a hand. 

“Okay, Queenie, it’s yours.” 


Promptly at eleven o'clock Friday morning the two Bennett 
sisters, regal in furs, drove off with their dates. During the 
three-hour trip, interrupted by a light lunch, Reddy scarce- 
ly said a word, though Chuck's gaiety overflowed the 
front seat. 

“Here’s our program, girls, how does it strike you? 
We hop into our ski togs the minute we get to the 
House and dash to Occum Pond for the ice-skating 
races—also Del and I hunt up a couple of influential 
gentlemen. After hurried grub we beat it for the 
torchlight parade—which is where I lose my date. Then 


A bid to the Winter Carnival at 
Dartmouth made Midge walk on 
air—until Adele, with one eye on 
the Queen’s throne, cast the other 
on her sister’s bizarre ski suit 


MIDGE POSED FOR THE STRANGER AS 
HE TOOK A METER READING AND AD- 
JUSTED HIS CAMERA, “THE COMBINA- 
TION IS SO SATISFACTORY,” HE SAID, 
“I WOULD NOT BE SURPRISED IF IT 
SHOULD LAND YOU ON THE THRONE” 
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ADELE REFUSED A TEMPTING FRANKFURTER, ALREADY FEELING THE RESTRICTIONS OF ROYALTY 


comes the outdoor show where I see her enthroned.” 

“Don’t be so sure,” groaned Adele. ‘“‘It’s bad luck.” 

“Now, Your Highness, don’t be nervous. After the grand 
finale of fireworks we tear back to the House and get into 
evening clothes for a performance of The Mikado. All but 
the Queen, who spends the time being interviewed and 
photographed. Following the play, there'll be a dance at the 
House with Leonard Gatz’s own orchestra.” 

“All that in one night,” gasped Midge, keeling over 
backward on her seat. 

“That's only the beginning. To-morrow we sleigh ride to 
Mel Adams's cabin for lunch and then back for the ski jump, 
when Del presents the cup. There’s a five o'clock tea-dance 
at the House, a banquet at the Green Palm, and a final dance 
at the House. Which brings us to Sunday when everyone will 
want to snap the Queen beside the ice-carvings. And, by the 
way, keep this Queen business under your bonnets or it might 
queer it.” 


FALL of snow during the night had blanketed the college, 

wadding the roofs, packing the crotches of the trees, and 
whitening the White Mountains. Perfect Carnival weather. 
A carnival spirit vibrated through the campus. Packed cars 
swirled around corners; boys, girls, and suitcases clogged 
the walks; monumental ice figures ornamented the fraternity 
lawns. 

The sisters shared a dressing-room in the red brick fra- 
ternity house with three other girls. Pandemonium reigned 
as they all — their suitcases on chairs and tables and 
plunged into ski suits. 

Midge donned her borrowed outfit with a wary eye on her 
sister. Yes, there was that acquisitive look again in Del’s eyes. 
Well, she wouldn't swop this beautiful white velveteen suit 
for the red and blue one, that was certain. 

“That’s quite smart, Midge,” commented Adele, and a 
murmur of agreement from the other girls produced a dis- 
contented frown on the older Bennett sister's face. Midge 
felt uncomfortably responsible. She was much cheered when 
they joined the boys and she heard Chuck whisper to the 
Queen elect, “Say, Del, your costume’s perfect!” 

They started out, the four of them, armed with skis and 
ski = but lingered where a Barbara Frietchie carved of 
ice leaned out of a window to wave an American flag. 
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“Get over beside Barbara,” 
ordered Chuck. “I want to 
snap your ee 

Adele obeyed, leaning her 
head against the extended arm. 
The delay irked Midge who 
was impatient to get to the 
races, and it also worried Reddy 
for he had done a lot of work 
on the statue and knew its 
frailties. 

“Look out for her arms,” he 
implored. 

His warning came too late. 
Down fell a ponderous fore- 
arm which fortunately landed 
without breaking in the soft 
snow. 

A thin, bareheaded man, 
with a horse-shoe of red hair 
bordering a generous bald spot, 

aused to see the damage and 
called gaily: 

“ “Who touches a hair on 

yon ice stump, 

“ “Dies like a dog! March 

on, you chump!’ ” 

Midge’s appreciative laugh- 
ter encouraged him to join them. He wore a torn gray wind- 
breaker and his bare wrists, protruding from his pockets, 
looked red and cold. 

“Can I be of any help?” he asked. 

“No thanks. Reddy can repair the damage,” discouraged 
Chuck. He caught Adele’s impatient nod. “Right-o, Del, 
we'll have to get along.” 

“Better take Midge,” said Reddy. “I'll be a long time.” 

“No,” refused Midge, hiding her disappointment, “I’m 
staying with you.” But the other two scarcely heard her, for 
they were already on their way. 

“Need boiling water,” mumbled Reddy, stalking off. 

“I have a new color camera here,” said the stranger, taking 
it from a case slung over his shoulder. “Do you mind if 
I snap you?” 

“Go ahead. The ski suit ought to show up nicely.” 

“There's modesty for you,” he laughed, oa she liked the 
twinkle in his eyes. “But one must admit there’s a greater 
proportion of suit than face. The combination in this case, 
however, is so satisfactory I wouldn't be surprised if it landed 
you on the throne.” 

“You like it as much as that ?” she lamented. 

a that anything to weep over? Don’t you like it your- 
self ?” 

“Yes, I do, or I wouldn’t have borrowed it.” Midge 
paused, then grinned. “I would spill the beans! But don't 
you like that other girl’s suit, the one who just went off?” 

“Not too much.” The stranger took two snaps of Midge, 
then explained as he put away the-camera, “I like the stars 
and stripes to be held in reverence.” 

“I never thought of that,” mourned Midge. But maybe, 
instinctively, that had been her reason for not being sure of 
the effect. “And of course, it isn’t really like the hey with 
the blue and red stripes and all.” 

“No, not really,” the man agreed. “Hope I see you later 
holding court,” he added, nodding good-by to her and Reddy, 
who had come out with a steaming saucepan. 

“Not me,” laughed Midge as she turned to help Reddy 
attach the broken arm. 


Adele and Chuck hurried to Occum Pond where the races 
were already in progress. Canned music, amplified from a 
wagon, reverberated gaily in the (Continued on page 46) 
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A MARCH MINIATURE 
GARDEN By FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES 


When spring seems “‘far behind,’’ cheer yourself 
with a fascinating miniature garden of mosses, 
ferns, and seedlings. The author tells how to 


make one—in these letters to a young friend 


March First 
EAR JANE: 
March has come in like a perfect lamb. In fact 


whole flocks of lambs, for little white woolly ones are gam- 
bolling over the sky like mad, and make me want to gambol, 
too. And there's not a lion in sight, not even a dandelion. 

A day like this makes me ache for a garden. If I had one, 
I'd find green tips of iris and red tips of peonies peering up 
from the ground this afternoon, and perhaps even a crocus 
dashing out. I hate to miss those first bewitching beginnings. 

Really, the only thing I dislike about living in New York 
is that I can’t start a garden. I don’t mind so much missing 
a grown-up, midsummer one, which insists on weeding and 
wars with worms. But the starting one in spring, the plan- 
ning and placing and first leaves—I miss that violently. 
March makes me want to dig—and be outdoors in the sun. 










A FLUTED SHELL EMBEDDED 
IN MOSS FORMS A POOL TO 
GIVE BACK THE REFLECTION 
OF THE TINY STONE FIGURE 
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March Eighth 
My darling Jane: 

What a shame about your ankle! It must be a bad break 
if you have to stay still so long. I'm so sorry. 

But I have a brilliant suggestion for your amusement. 
Don't wail any more about missing your garden. You can 
have one within hands’ reach. Mine is here on the table 
beside me and I revel in it. Wait till I tell you. 

Last week was terrible, after that first good day. One eve- 
ning Peggy came in while I was protesting, “I'm so bored 
with winter I feel like a mad March Hare. I want sun. I 
want to garden.” 

“I know what you'd like,” Peggy said calmly. “You'd like 
a miniature garden.” 

“You mean one of those collections of plants in a fish- 
bowl ?” I asked. “I've never felt remotely interested in them.” 


Illustrated 
by 
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“You needn't have one in a fish bowl,” she replied. 
“They're easy to take care of because the moisture doesn’t 
evaporate, but you can make a tiny garden in any shallow 
bowl. The fun is collecting the things yourself. With little 
ferns and odds and ends to give it variation and design, it 
can be very nice. Mosses are satisfactory to work with. I've 
used them for Flower Show contests in miniature gardens. 
Once I made a Japanese garden with a bridge and a tree 
and a minute lantern, all in a clam shell. That took first 
prize.” 

“Tl start a garden immediately,” I said. “Let’s go out 
to-morrow and begin collecting.” 

“There's not one sign of spring,” Peggy answered doubt- 
fully. “The moss will turn green in the house, of course, 
but I’m afraid we wouldn't find any plants.” 

All the same we went, taking two other people with us. 
As soon as we left New York we found snow, and drive 
where I might I couldn’t get away from it. 

On the way home we stopped at a small inn for tea. This 
was my last chance to secure a piece of moss before we went 
back to New York, so I left my comrades comfortably sip- 
ping their tea and chatting by the fire and went out to the 
car for my galoshes. Then I struck off into the woods be- 
hind the inn. 

It was almost sunset. The snow had thawed at noon and 
now had a thick, crunchy crust, delicious to walk on. The 
pines were dark against the golden 
sky. I took my way around great 
boulders, through the snow and 
across patches of dead leaves. There 
was not a sound, except when a 
crow flew from a branch and made 
me think of Robert Frost's 


“The way a crow 
"Shook down on me 
“The dust of snow 
“From a hemlock tree—”’ 


But I couldn’t see any 1, 0 signs 
of spring. It might have been Janu- 
ary. Then on a boulder I saw moss 
cushions of dark green and a thicker 
variety, almost brown. Overjoyed, 
I discovered a tiny vine with round, 
dark-green leaves, and after seizing 
it, I found more moss, one piece 
decorated with dark rosy cups. I 
had too many pieces in my hands; 
I began to stuff them into the side 
of my big purse (mossy soil was 
clean, I told the small part of my- 
self which prudently protested). 
When I took my way back down 
the cliff, I felt the same thrill the 
first spring bird song gives me. At 
the last minute I saw an inch-high 
cedar in a rock crevice and fell upon 
it triumphantly. Now I would have 
a garden! 

That night I took a shallow Chi- 
nese bowl! of creamy-gray soapstone, 
scalloped and with a carved design of the stone across one 
edge, which I had picked up at a ten cent store. Half filling 
it with soil from my deserted window box, I arranged my 
booty in it. The pincushion moss in the center for a little 
lawn, the rougher moss around the edges like shrubbery, 
with the cedar giving height to the composition. The vine, 
which Lee said was a partridge berry, trailed its green along 
the soapstone decoration and looked delightful. I still had 
some moss left, so, to preserve it for future use, I put it in 
a small square bowl where narcissus had bloomed in January. 
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The moss is turning bright green already, and looks mi- 
raculously lovely to me. I've sprained my eyes, I really have, 
looking at it so hard, but now Lee has brought me a magnify- 
ing lens, the reading glass kind, and I can see even more 
marvels. You must have one of these gardens. It will be 
ever so much more interesting than cut flowers, for you love 
outdoors so. Have the girls in your troop collect treasures 
for you, and you will be fascinated arranging their discover- 
ies. I can’t imagine anyone enjoying it more than you will. 

P. S. I've had an inspiration. Dorf sent me a little white 
stone figure for my birthday, about three inches high, de- 
lightfully-quaint—I think it must be copied from a church or 
a tomb, for the child is kneeling with clasped hands on a fat 
cushion. I haven’t known just what to do with it. It was too 
engaging to be put casually aside, too small to be the center 
of attention on my desk or table, and it was too solemn to be 
grouped with anything else. You remember the small wooden 
figures strung all along my bookshelves, don’t you? Idols 
from the South Seas, a Swedish horse, a goat from Switzer- 
land, and a bear from Alaska—but their brown wood blends 
with the books and is inconspicuous. This strong white 
stone made too sharp a contrast. 

But now I know what to do with the figure—I can have 
her in my moss garden. If I put a little mirror before her for 
a pool, instead of looking slightly mournful she will be 
clasping her hands in utter admiration at her own reflection. 

I must get a larger bowl for her. 


Jane darling: March Eleventh 


I hope your miniature garden is 
started “ now, and I long to show 
you mine. When I had my inspira- 
tion about the little statue, I dashed 
down town to get a white bowl to 
match it, I hoped, at the ten cent store. 
But in a department store I fell des- 
perately in love with a turquoise one. 
It's oval, with the most enchanting 
curve, hand shaped, and so satisfying 
in every line that I had to have it, though 
it wasn’t ten cents and it wasn’t white. 

Then I had to have more moss to 
fill it, so when Helen called up and 
asked me to come to Jones Beach for 
a picnic lunch, I said I would love it 
but I could consent only if the beach 
would furnish mosses. And what a 
lunch we had! On a strip of beach 
sheltered by the dunes from the strong 
March wind, we had steaming chicken 
soup out of a thermos bottle, then 
broiled chicken and frosted-food peas 
heated over our driftwood fire, sand- 
wiches and cake and a large pot of 
coffee, while the surf curled nearer and 
nearer and at last we had to run from 
high tide. After that, we went on to 
the woods to look for mosses for me 
and birds for Helen. 

There was still no sign of spring in 
the trees or shrubs, except for swollen 
buds; even the grass was still brown. But we found treasures. 
A thick, shrubby moss, more pincushions, a tiny five-leaved 

lant, and—a new discovery for me—fern moss. Did you 

Looe it existed? It is simply exquisite. Mats of tiny fragile 
fronds, like asparagus fern, unbelievably delicate. Then 
Helen said, “If I can only find British soldiers for you—oh, 
here they are!” 

“Why, it’s my scarlet-tipped moss!” I exclaimed. “We 
found it once in Minnesota.” It was pale green, with tiny, 
gray-green stems capped with red. (Continued on page 48) 
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ANNE SAT DOWN TO OPEN 
THE GILT-TOOLED CASE 


Five-year-old Princess Anne did not like 
the King’s tune; she preferred to sing 
‘The Bonny Ivy Tree”, not knowing it 
held special meaning for the King, too. 
Another tale about a famous English song 


by MARGARET WIDDEMER 


Te three little girls paused fearfully outside the big 
carved door, a huddle of long bright satin skirts and 
falling curls and streaming laces. Then the eldest 
pushed a bold, handsome little yellow head inside. It was 
the door to the smallest music room in Whitehall Palace, 
where King Charles and his family and court were estab- 
lished. They had been back in England, the Stuarts and all 
their exiled following, a good ten years now. 

“Come on, Mary! Come, you silly little Nan!” urged the 
ringleader, turning her impatient, prim-capped, curly head. 
“There’s not a soul here except a spaniel asleep under the 
spinet. Come in, Nan! You'll have time to go through The 
Shady Old Grove two or three times before Lady Villiers 
comes.” 

Seven-year-old Mary, delicate-featured and auburn-curled, 
slid into the room, but five-year-old Anne stood obstinately 
just inside the door. She was pretty, though not so beautiful 
as the imperious, yellow-haired Sarah Jennings who — 
at her hand—a plump, rosy-cheeked baby, with big brown 
eyes and masses of brown curls. 

“Don’t like Shady Old Grove,” Anne said, digging her 
buckled shoes into the polished floor. “Like Bonny Ivy Tree. 
Want to sing Bonny Ivy Tree. Why can't I sing Bonny Ivy 
Tree for Uncle King Charles, Sally ?”° 

Sally merely gave her a jerk for answer. It was Mary who 


“The BONNY 


IVY TREE” 


Illustrated by 
ELINORE 
BLAISDELL 


said, “Oh, Anne, Sally's told you, over and over! It’s to put 
Uncle Charles in a good humor. You know—because it’s his 
very own song that he wrote himself. Then, when he’s in a 
good humor, you're to ask him to let you stay here in England 
with Mother, not go back to France as Father wants.” 

“Of course, if you want to be sent back to France, all 
right!” snapped nine-year-old Sally. ‘I don’t care.” 

“Don’t want to go back to France,” Anne said, a small 
pointed finger in her quivering mouth. “The gouvernantes 
won't give me any cakes—and they don’t pet me like Mother 
does—and I was afraid when Aunt Minette died—and—” 

“Oh, Anne,’”” Mary said despairingly, “‘you are so stupid! 
And after Sally arranged it all so beautifully, too, coaxing 
Lady Villiers to ask Uncle Charles to hear you sing and all.” 

“And making up your speech for you asking to stay, and 
teaching it to you and everything!”’ Sally added sharply. By 
her simpler dress, Sally was no more than a little maid-com- 
panion to the two small princesses: but, two years older than 
Mary and four years older than Anne, she was actually the 
ruling spirit, handsomer, quicker-witted, higher-tempered 
than Anne and Mary Stuart. 

“Not stupid,” Anne said defensively, “afraid. I don’t ree 
member what he looks like. I was afraid of /e roi Louis. 
Kings always come in with lots of cross people marching 
and bowing. And they scold you if you don’t stand still for 
hours and hours.” 

“Tl scold you now, if you don’t go and practice,” Sally 
said, frowning. She was not ten yet, young Sarah Jennings, 
but she had been reared in a hard school before some influ- 
ence, mysterious as it was strong, had lifted her from her 
pretty, doubtful mother’s low society to that of the Duke of 
York's little daughters. And if Anne, who obeyed and 
adored her, was sent to France again—theoretically, as before, 
because her indulgent mother would spoil her digestion with 
sweets; actually, it was whispered, because her father wanted 
one child reared in his own faith—why, Sarah mightn’t stay 
in her office, for young Mary was none too fond of her. 

“Please, Sally, don’t be angry!” begged Anne. 

“You'll make her cry,” Mary interrupted. “And Uncle 
King hates crying females. I heard him say so.” 

“There, I won't be angry, Nan,” Sally said imperially. She 
smiled, her own smile all charm and sunshine, and hugged 
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the little princess. “Only think, poppet, if you coax his 
Majesty, you and I can be together as long as we like.” 

The hug ended with a clever shove that left small Anne 
alone in the middle of the room. A tug at Mary's hand, and 
the other children were outside with the door closed between. 

Anne stood quite still, and held tight to herself. She had 
not cried. She was not given to crying. Presently, very small 
and desperate, her reluctant feet took her over to the spinet. 
The spaniel puppy underneath it looked up from under a 
flopping ear and growled lazily. He was lying with his nose 
on a gilt-tooled leather case he had found to worry. Anne, 
her task forgotten for the moment, reached under and gave 
the case a pull. She was small, but the puppy was smaller 
still. After one tug he gave up, and she sat down on the 
floor to open the case. 

She gave a squeal of pleasure at the four trumpet-mouthed 
silver Senntilin tales which lay on the purple velvet inside. 
You just put them in your mouth and blew. Anne knew how 
to play tunes on whistles, she had known how for years— 
she was a big girl of five, with two years of music lessons 
behind her. She began to play the treble flute loud and hap- 
pily, her small — fingers painstakingly stopping and 
unstopping her favorite tune. It was her own tune, the one 
first Mother, and then Nurse—in that lonesome, everlasting 
year in France—had sung her to sleep with, The Bonny Ivy 
Tree. It was the nicest tune in all the world, Anne thought. 
It had a real story and a chorus you could remember and sing, 
too. She'd sung herself to sleep with it, often, after Nurse 
took away the candle, in strict, far-off France. 

France—Anne shivered, and comforted herself by blowing 
louder still. France was a lonely place, very far away from 
Mother and her kisses and laughter and plumcakes between 
meals, a place where you were always having to curtsy to 
everybody and stand up stiffly on aching, fat little legs for 
hours at a time. Nobody there ever sat on floors, or found 


“© the oak and the ash, and the bonny ivp tree, 
“Jo flourish most bravely in our own Countree!” 
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little dogs chewing flute cases hap- 
pily underneath spinets. But when 
you sang The Bonny Ivy Tree even 
inside your head, it made the 
France-feeling go away and the 
England-feeling come comfortably 
back. Even Sally, who was so tall 
and beautiful and clever and excit- 
ing, didn’t know that. You couldn't 
tell her. 
Anne sang the words in her head 
as she played the tune: 
, "O, the oak and the ash and 
the bonny ivy tree 
“Do flourish at home in my 
own Countree!” 


The heavy door squeaked open. 
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Anne scrambled up in fright, dropping the silver flute. 

A tall gentleman came in. A half dozen more little dogs 
pattered behind him. ‘Who is playing that tune?” he de- 
manded, his voice stern and harsh. Then, at sight of the tiny, 
straight, blue-satin figure, stiff and scared beside the spinet- 
bench, the gentleman's sallow face softened. “Was it you 
that played, little one?” he asked more kindly. 

Anne stared at him. For one awful moment she had been 
afraid that here was her unknown, powerful King-uncle. 
Then she saw that it couldn’t be. No crowd of beautiful, 
bright, painted ladies and elegant gentlemen had fluttered 
in first, to stand, banked on each side, stiff and silent: no 
magnificent gentleman with a golden, waving wand, wearing 
his best clothes, had appeared, marching ahead; there had 
been no procession of lackeys following. This gentleman 
was not even very splendidly dressed; his lace collar was 
tumbled, and his black periwig needed curling. A gentleman, 
as untidy-looking as he, would have been given a scolding in 
the French court and sent home. 

Anne decided she liked him. She liked being untidy, her- 
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self, though she rarely got the chance. Her fear forgotten, 
she answered him frankly, friend to friend. “Yes. I was 
playing my own best tune.” 

“Yours, eh?’ He was smiling down at her now from his 
great height. 

She made him a curtsy. “Yes. And it is a sweet tune,” she 
added. “It is much better than The Shady Old Grove. 1 don't 
want to sing that.” 

He laughed. “So you're sick of hearing The Shady Old 
Grove sung all over the court, eh, baby? Well, so am I.” He 
hummed it, just the same, as he dropped into a high-backed, 
carved chair and pulled Anne up on his lap: 

"Tl pass all my hours in a shady old grove, 

"But I live not the day when I see not my love.’ 
“’Tis a silly song enough! And why must a baby like 
you sing it?” 

Anne drew a relaxed breath and cuddled her curls com- 
fortably on the mussed lace collar. He was nice. She poured 
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head of a close-shoving spaniel, with the hand not around 
Anne. “H’m,” he said thoughtfully, ‘‘so Father wants you 
to stay in France where there is such good training—of all 
sorts. Of all sorts, yes. And what have the tunes to do with 
all that—and these flutes you and old Blanchette’s pup were 
having such a fine time with ?” 

“Oh—” Anne wriggled—“are they your flutes?” 

“Well, I wouldn't be sure.’”” The gentleman grinned un- 
der his black periwig. “They've belonged to a many in their 
time. They say old King Henry Tudor used to play on them, 
with his wives.” 

“He would not like to think you let the puppy chew their 
box,” Anne said severely. “I think you must be very careless.” 

“Aye,” said he, “you're right, I’m careless, little Lady 
Anne. I've let more than a case of silver recorder flutes drop 
to where the dogs might have their will of them.” His voice 
had a somewhere-else sound, as if he were talking to himself 
more than to Anne. 

“You shouldn't,” Anne said, still severely. She 
sighed and sat up. Time was passing, and she 
supposed she might as well practice first as last. 
She finished explaining. 

“About Shady Old Grove, sir. I have to sing 


TALK WITHOUT BEING IN- self. And so he likes to have it sung to him. It 


puts him in good humor, Sally says. When I've 
































out the story. It wasn’t often 
she got the chance to talk with- 
out being interrupted. Now 
she told her new friend how 
she had just come back from 
France because poor, pretty 
Aunt Minette was dead. She'd 
liked Aunt Minette. And how 
Father said she was to go back 
to France again, because she 
was so well there and never 
cried with stomach ache. And 
how she wanted to stay in Eng- 
land. Mother was in England, 
and Mary, and her little brother 
Edgar—and Sally Jennings who 
was nine and knew everything, 


The Shady Old Grove 


3% pass all mp hours in a shadp old grove, 
But F live not the day when J see not mp lobe: 
3X surbep ev'ry walk, now my Phpllis is gone, 
And sigh when FJ think we were there all alone; 
©, then ’tis, o then, that J think there’s no Bell 
Like loving too well. 


Whilst alone to myself J repeat all her charms, 
She F love map be lock’d in another man’s arms; 

She may laugh at my cares, and go false she map be 
To sap the kind things she before said to me. 

©, then ’tis, o then, that J think there’s no Bell 
Like loving too well. 


But when J consider the truth of her heart, 
Such an innocent passion, so kind without art, 
3 do fear J habe wrong’d her, and so she map be 
So full of true lobe to be jealous of me. 

©, then ’tis, o then, J think no jop’s above 

The pleasures of love. 


(CHARLES II: 1660-1685) 











and thought of such wonder- 
ful things to play. 
The gentleman scratched the 

















————- The Story §0 Far——— 


Pamela, motherless daughter of Charles Strong, 
famous explorer-writer, had lived all her life with 
her grandmother in a gloomy old Chicago mansion. 
At her grandmother's death, her father (whom she 
has not seen = eleven years) comes home from 
Java, wiring her beforehand that he has some sur- 
prises for her. Pam does not remember her father, 
but finds him a most attractive F sage The sur- 
prises are startling: first, a brand-new stepmother, 
Judy, a former medical missionary in Java; then 
Judy's brother, Tim Garwyn, a sulky boy Pam's 
own age; and last but not least, a preseit for her 
sixteenth birthday. This proves to be an adobe 
house in Arizona, where the family plan to camp 
out for the y seg months while Charles Strong 1s 
writing his book. The idea of buying the house, 
Pam’s syed explains, came to him on the voyage, 
when he met the owner, an artist named McHenry 
—a sick man who was coming home to America to 
die, and wished to dispose of his property. <As 
soon as Pam and Judy can get the proper clothes 
bought and packed, the family leave Chicago, in a 
blizzard, for Tucson—and their new home in the 
desert. Arriving at the house, they find a girl and 
boy from a near-by ranch—Hilary Sawyer and her 
cousin, Pete Carewe—picnicking there; and inside 
the house they find an old pickax with “H. Haw- 
kins—1869” cut into the handle. This lends color 
to a tale told them by their Mexican handyman, 
Carlos. It is rumored, says Carlos, that there is a 
lost gold mine in their canyon, a discovery made 
by an old prospector, H. Hawkins, who afterward 
disappeared, leaving no clue for locating the gold. 





Even Tim shares Pam’s excitement 
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when a call from Pete and Hilary 
adds to the mystery of H. Hawkins 
and the legend of Rosita Canyon 
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PART THREE 


thought rather wistfully about Hilary Sawyer. What 

fun it would be if Tim would only be nice to Pete 
Carewe, and the four of them should get to be real friends 
who could do all the interesting things the mountains and 
desert offered, together! 

She looked across at Tim sprawled in his chair, his eyes 
half closed and his expression definitely let-me-alone-ish, and 
sighed inaudibly. How a self-centered brat like that could be 
Judy’s brother, passed Pam’s comprehension. 

Charles roused himself from a long silence that held a 
comfortable quality in it, and put more wood on the fire. 
And just as it blazed up, Pam heard the sound of a car far 
down the trail, and at the same moment Judy exclaimed, 
“Somebody's coming. Our first visitors.” 

“Maybe just going on up the mountain,’ Charles de- 
murred, but he went to the door and opened it. 


Ties first evening in front of her own fireplace, Pam 
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THE DESERT 


The whole patio was suddenly outlined in the glare of 
headlights, there was a squealing of brakes, and a girl’s voice 
called gaily, ‘Ahoy, there! Anybody home to callers this 
time of night ?” 

“It’s Hilary Sawyer,” Pam gasped, and ran to meet her. 

Hilary and Pete climbed out i long, low-slung roadster, 
with its top down, and crossed the patio. They paused a mo- 
ment on the threshold to glance appreciatively about the 
firelit room, and then Hilary turned to Judy. “You know 
we've only picnicked here—we haven't seen it like this since 
Uncle Bill went away. And even then it wasn’t homelike, 
like this,” she said sincerely, looking from the fire to the 
couch, the Navajo rugs, and the chintz covers which had 
been Judy’s special contribution. Her manner was as warm 
and welcoming as it had been constrained on their first 
meeting, and Pam felt suddenly and pleasantly sure that 
Hilary Sawyer was going to turn out to be a real friend, and 
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“WHAT A MESS,” SHE GROANED. “PROSPECTING IS WORK—DON’T LET ANYONE TELL YOU IT ISN'T” 


CALLING , 


that in all probability Pete would be someone she'd like, too. 

Of course, the guests had to be shown over the entire 
house, to note and exclaim over each change. And presently 
they were all grouped once more in front of the fire, while 
Judy slipped away to the kitchen to investigate the larder and 
see what it might prove capable of producing for their first 
company. 

Talk, once started, ran along easily. Both Pete and Hilary 
were tremendously interested in Charles's adventures. They 
had read his last two books, Bitter Safari and Jungle Gods, 
and as soon as they felt certain he would not resent their 
questions, these came fast and furiously. 

Pam chimed in more than once, to remind Charles of some 
bit he had left out, but which he had described in his letters. 
That led to her telling about the birthday and Christmas gifts 
packed away in the Chinese red-lacquer box. From that, it 
was natural to talk a little about her life in Chicago, and the 
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loneliness of being an only child in a big, stately house where 
everyone else was so much older—and very, very conventional. 

“Gran was a darling,” she hastened to say, feeling vaguely 
remorseful, ‘‘and the best friend I've had—up to now.” She 
nodded to Charles and then to Judy. “Only, that will explain 
a little why this seems so splendiferous to me—this house, 
and you two for new friends, I hope.” She looked up shyly 
but very eagerly. 

Pete grinned at her, and Hilary put an impulsive hand 
over hers. 

“Sure we'll be friends—and glad to,” Pete said a little 
gruffly, because he was imaginative in his own way and had 
a swift mental picture of that lonely, too-sheltered childhood 
as compared with the glorious freedom and activity of the 
ranch life Hilary and he had shared. 

Then Tim, lighting up with his first real show of interest 
since Pam had known him, was presently narrating experi- 

























PETE TOOK UP HIS GUITAR AGAIN, STRUMMING A SOFT, ROLLICKING 
MELODY, AND HILARY BEGAN TO SING AS NATURALLY AS SHE TALKED 


ences in Java, and was rewarded by having three fascinated 
listeners (who included Pam, for all this was new to her) 
hanging on his words. 

Perhaps Tim had been spoiled, as Judy had said. He was 
used to sone the center of things, and to having the native 
children look up to him. Now, in the grateful warmth of this 
friendly, admiring audience, he blossomed out into fun, 
laughter, and a very real charm. It was the Tim Judy knew 
and loved, and this glimpse of him explained to Pam her 
father’s obvious fondness for the boy. Charles, of course, 
was accustomed to this Tim, and had not realized that his 
daughter had never, until to-night, made his acquaintance. 

“Funny, when you come to think of it,” Pete Carewe said 
presently, “here we are, six people who've lived such en- 
tirely different lives, meeting here in Arizona in the house 
of a man—I mean Uncle Bill—who’s been living in a lot 
of strange places, too, since Hil and I knew him. Well, we 
ought never to run out of interesting things to talk about 
when we get together.” 


O, but Pete,” Pam put in, swinging about to face him, 

“we're pretty inhospitable hosts, I’m afraid. We've all 
talked and talked about us, and never asked a thing about 
Hilary and you. I think living on a big fruit ranch on the 
desert must be every bit as exciting and interesting as any- 
thing we've heard to-night. I’m not including myself in 
that last, because my life hasn’t been a bit unusual in any 
way up to this weck. But from now on—”’ 

They laughed at her determined expression, and just then 
Judy came in with a tray of sandwiches, and a big pot of hot 
chocolate, and there was a rush to help her. 

Later, when they were still lingering over the last crumbs, 
Pam went back to the subject of the Carewe ranch. ‘Tell me 
what you do—each of you—out there,” she urged. 

“Oh, a little bit of everything—thats me,” Pete said 
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lightly. “I’m supposed to be ‘learning the business 
from the bottom’, which means spraying trees, see- 
ing to the smudge pots on cold nights, meeting 
customers, helping Dad with sales letters—which 
Hil here types for us. She’s really the gal with a 
job, and no pretending about it.” 

“Is that true?’ Pam turned to the other girl. 
“Do you really type and take dictation and all the 
rest of it?” 

Hilary nodded. “I went to business college last 
year when I graduated from high school,’ she 
admitted. “You see, my father and Uncle Richard, 
Pete's father, owned the Lone Spring Ranch to- 
gether. So when Dad died, five years ago, his half 
came to me, and I wanted 
so much to be really useful 
some day and to take my 
share of work and respon- 
sibility. It seemed to both 
Uncle Richard and me, 
after we'd talked it over, 
that if I made the office 
end of it mine, it would 
be the best way a girl 
could help.” 

She hesitated, and see- 
ing interest on their faces, 

lunged on eagerly. “So 
all through high school, I 
took whatever business 
courses were open to me 
and some typing and ste- 
nography. Then last year 
I went at it in earnest, and 
added bookkeeping and 
accounting. Oh, nothing 
too serious, of course, for I won't need it in such a small, 
specialized business. But I love it,” she confessed, eyes 
sparkling. “And I’m going to keep on studying. Some day 
Pete and I will have to run things together. We've planned 
that he'll take the ranch and the outdoor work, and I'll be in 
the office. It makes a good partnership, and Uncle Richard's 
awfully pleased about it.” 


AM said, “I think it’s wonderful for a girl to plan her life 

like that. All the rest of you seem really to do things, 
but I haven't a single talent that I've ever been able to find. 
All I ever thought about, was that maybe I could go on some 
of Charles's expeditions with him. But that was just for fun 
and excitement. It wasn’t really planning work ahead.” 

Hilary said sympathetically, “You could learn typing and 
stenography, and be your father’s secretary. Doesn't he need 
notes taken and books typed and records kept—and all 
that ?”” 

Pam’s eyes lighted. ‘Well, I suppose I could,” she agreed. 
“But he’s got along pretty well without me so far. I'll have 
to do some serious planning, I see.” Everyone of you with a 
business or a career,” she added, ‘except just me. And I’m— 
nobody.” 

Judy shook a reproachful head at her. “You're far from 
being nobody,” she said. “Charles’s daughter could never 
be that. In the next few years you'll find out just what you 
were meant to do, and you'll go about it efficiently and with 
characteristic Pam-ish energy. Wait and see.” 

“We must be going in a few moments—we've stayed dis- 
gracefully long on your first evening,’ Hilary broke in, re- 
morse in her tone. ‘You're probably all dead, after the day 
you've put in, and here Pete and I sit and sit. But may we 
do one thing before we go—give you a real old-time Arizona 
serenade? I made Pete bring his guitar in case you proved 
to be as nice and neighborly as we thought you might be.” 
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“It sounds pretty cheeky, to me,” Pete muttered, trying to 
frown and laughing at Hilary’s gay impudence instead. “But 
most people from the East like our cowboy and Mexican 
songs, and Hil thought perhaps it would make a kind of 
‘welcome to our city’ for you if we brought you some.” 

The Strongs all exclaimed in delight, even Tim, and Pete 
went out to bring his guitar from the roadster. 


ETE Carewe was an artist when it came to drawing rich 

chords and lilting melodies from the old Mexican guitar 
he slung about his neck by a twisted red cord. And both he 
and Hilary had fresh, true voices that were pleasant to hear 
without being startling. They sang all the popular favorites 
which strangers associate with the West, including “South 
of the Border” and “The Last Round-Up,” and then humor- 
ous old-timers like “Bury Me on the Lone Prairie.” 

When Pete finally laid the guitar down on his knee and 
the concert was over, there was a spirited round of applause. 

“Encore,” Charles insisted. “Let's have a song from you, 
Hilary. I want to hear your voice alone. It’s got real possi- 
bilities. You sound like a skylark in the morning, sweet and 
fresh—as if a grand new day was before you.” 

Hilary flushed warmly at this praise, but she demurred a 
little. “I’m really not a singer,” she began, when Pete in- 
terrupted her. 

“Hil will take my head off for this on the way home,”’ he 
told them, “but I’m going ahead anyhow. She may not be a 
singer, ladies and gentlemen, but she’s a born song-maker. 
If typing’s her vocation, as she tells you, then making songs 
is her avocation. Come, on, Hil—no squirming out of it 
now. Give them your Welcome Song to Arizona, copyright 
by the Chamber of Commerce! Not 
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next words, “Mrs. Strong’s right in thinking I can help you 
learn to know this country. Pete and I can together. We've 
lived here all our lives, and we know the people—the cowboys 
on the dude ranches, and the Mexicans like that Carlos of 
yours, and the Indians on the Reservation at San Xavier near 
here. And we've always read anything we could lay our hands 
on, about the history of Arizona.” 

Pete said, “Hil does most of the reading—I’m no book 
worm—and then sort of pre-digests it for me. But I do think 
perhaps we can give you a picture of Arizona that may in- 
terest you.” 

“For instance,” Hilary declared, speaking slowly as if she 
were choosing carefully among words for just the ones she 
wanted, “it may surprise you to know there’s a sort of legend 
about this very canyon.” 

Pam's eyes lighted, but she kept her lips tightly shut for 
fear of frightening off any revelations. 

“The story goes that there was an old desert prospector— 
his name was Hawkins—who was supposed to so made a 
gold strike up here in these very mountains. About seventy 
years ago. Only no one ever found where this wonderful 
lode was located. You see, he’d bragged and showed some 
nuggets—they say those nuggets were big as hen’s eggs, 
though that’s probably an exaggeration. And then, one day, 
after people in town had tried to trail him and spy on him 
and get at his secret-—and had failed—he went off on an- 
other trip, up this way again. And he disappeared.” 

“Disappeared!” Judy and Pam echoed together. 

“Um-hm. Totally and absolutely. At least he was never 
seen in Tucson again, or in any of the camps. And now it’s 
high time,” Hilary broke off, ‘‘for Pete and me to disappear, 

or you'll never let us come again. 





that it is,” he chuckled, “but it 
ought to be. It’s quite a selling 


song.” Field Mouse 


“It’s not,” Hilary flashed in- 
dignantly. “It's my Song of the 
Desert. All right, then, on your 
own heads—particularly Pete’s—be 
the consequences.” 

Pete immediately took up his 
guitar again, and began a rollicking 
melody that had a drumming un- 
dertone of minor chords, and Hil- 
ary, standing before the fireplace, 
began to sing: 


“There's a lot of cactus growin’, 

“And a sandy wind a-blowin’, 

“But the stark brown mountains 
touch the sky; 

"It's a land that's all contrary, 

“It has snakes and spiders scary, 

“And the river beds have all of 
them run dry. 





"Sure, there's danger, real or 


BY ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


In his world of snow so deep 
Lies the field mouse in his sleep. 
Snow for roof and snow for wall, 
Snow to make his entrance-hall, 
Snow above him for his sky, 

Snug and warm he now can lie. 


Not a sign to mark his place: 

No one spies his furry face, 

Furry coat to keep him warm, 
Secret niche to guard from harm. 
Lucky little man, to be 

Housed so safe where none may see! 


Goodnight, everybody! ‘And we'll 
make a booster of you by to-mor- 
iY | row,’”’ she sang, dragging the re- 

é luctant Pete through the door. 

They heard the roadster’s engine 
whine, and then settle down to a 
soft, steady humming. Headlights 
flashed across the patio and were 
gone. 

Pam looked at Judy and said, 
“Whew!” in heartfelt tones. 

“Next time they'll tell us more, 
darling,” Judy declared confidently. 

“Hilary has a really good voice,” 
Tim remarked condescendingly. 
‘And that was a cute song.” 

But Pam, though she had liked 
the song tremendously, had some- 
thing that seemed more important 
just then to think about. She was 
recalling Hilary's expression as she 
re-told that old legend. There had 
been a certain caution—though per- 
haps that was too strong a word for 
it—in her manner of telling. Once 








seemin’, 
“But there's beauty for your dreamin’, 
‘And it’s dreams the world is short on, to our sorrow. 
Does the picture seem too phony? 
"Not a bit—it’s Arizony! 
‘And we'll make a booster of you by to-morrow!” 


‘‘My dear, I’m not so sure the avocation isn’t your real busi- 
ness in life,” Judy cried when she finished. ‘“There’s some- 
thing about that song of yours that—does things to me. You 
do love this country, Hilary. I’m glad we're going to learn 
to know it through your eyes.” 

Embarrassed a pleased, Hilary reached up and kissed 
Judy. She said, turning so she included Pam and Tim in her 


or twice her eyes and Pete’s had 
met, and flashed some sort of message to one another. It was 
almost as if Hilary had asked, by implication, ‘Shall I tell 
any more? Are they to be trusted with a secret?” And once 
—Pam was sure of this—Pete had shaken his head at her— 
oh, ever so slightly, of course—and the girl had brought her 
story to an end with that dramatic “And he og ot rl 
A provoking sentence, and hinting at a mystery behind it. 
Perhaps Pete-and Hilary didn’t really know what the mystery 
was—and yet again, if they didn’t, why be so careful about 
just an old tale? 
“I believe,” Pam said aloud, “that they have really stum- 
bled on to something, right here in the Canyon.” 
“Well, it’s our land now,” Judy (Continued on page 30) 









BROWNIES FROM MANHATTAN WEAR PLAY SUITS 
AND PINAFORE APRONS SUITABLE TO THEIR AGE 
AND ACTIVITIES. PAJAMAS, JUST LIKE BIG SISTER- 
SCOUT’S, OF CRISP PERCALE IN DAFFODIL YELLOW 
ARE PARTICULARLY BECOMING TO THESE SEVEN- 
TO-TEN-YEAR-OLDS OF THE SCOUTING GROUP 


RIGHT: QUEENSBOROUGH GIRL SCOUTS ADMIRE 
THE “DORMITORY DETAILS’ OF A MATCHING 
HOUSE COAT AND PAJAMAS IN PALM-GREEN, 
COOL, CRISP PERCALE, WHILE THE TAILORED 
WOOLEN BATHROBE WORN BY ANOTHER MEMBER 
OF THEIR TROOP ELICITED ADMIRATION, TOO 


GIRL SCOUT FASHIO 


BROOKLYN GIRL SCOUTS MADE AND PRESENTED COLORFUL CALICO ANIMALS TO 
THE BUREAU OF CHARITIES AS ONE FEATURE OF COMMUNITY SERVICE WORK 
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BROOKLYN GIRL SCOUTS MADE AFGHANS FOR THE RED CROSS WHICH WERE PRE- 


SENTED TO THE UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL THERE FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
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THESE DURABLE OVERALLS FOR FARMERETTES 
AND “WORK MATES’, OF STURDY THRIFT CLOTH, 
WILL SERVE GIRL SCOUT HANDY-WOMEN ON 
MANY OCCASIONS. THE GIRL SCOUT ON THE 
RIGHT IS MODELING A TWEED JIGGER JACKET 
WITH A CHARMINGLY “CAMPUS-CASUAL” AIR 
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BROWNIES SHARE THEIR GIRL SCOUT COOKIES 
WITH MRS. HAROLD W. HASTINGS, MEMBER OF 
THE GIRL SCOUT COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW 
YORK, WHO MODELLED THE LEADER'S UNIFORM 
AT THE SHOWING OF GIRL SCOUT FASHIONS 
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B= of broiled steak ready to pop into 


crunchy rolls, biscuits browned to per- 

fection in a reflector oven, piping hot 
cocoa, a savory stew—when these are ‘done 
to a turn” they add zest to any outdoor fun, 
and the cooks who turn them out are well 
praised for their skill. Yes, outdoor meals 
are lots of fun, from the simplest kind of 
toasting to complicated affairs like barbecues 
and clambakes! Everyone likes to cook over 
open fires, and many a girl’s fun and popu- 
larity have been measured by her ability to 
help prepare an outdoor meal that is done to 
a turn, 

Nowadays Girl Scouts are looking to 
other kinds of “‘turns’”—''good turns,” they 
call them—which have to do with aiding 
other people who need help of any kind. The 
trick is turned most 
successfully when they 
can make use of some 
activity that has 
seemed only “for fun’’ 
and put that activity 
to good service. This 
is just what is hap- 
pening in the way of 
outdoor cooking; girls 
in many instances have 


already turned their 
outdoor cooking skill 
into “good — turns.” 


Whenever disasters 
have hit communities, 
and water, gas, or 
heat supplies have 
been cut off, girls who 


driveway for a temporary cooking place? The 
simpler the arrangements, the better, of course, 
for in an emergency one cannot be too fancy, 
but must make all kinds of things do. 

You can think of many ways to practice 
and prepare. In many things, such as actual 
cooking and fire building, the more you prac- 
tice the better you will be, so do the same 
types of things over and over, in all sorts of 
places and conditions, until you can build a 
fire in a downpour or with the wind howling 
at your back, and can cook flapjacks on an 
uneven tin-can stove, or a kettle of rice on 
an improvised brick fireplace. Talk over what 
you think you may need to learn, to practice, 
to know, and make a plan for trying out all 
these things, bit by bit, as you progress. 

Just in case you want a few suggestions to 
start you off, here 
are some ideas that 
may help: 

Learn to make fire- 
places of bricks, 
stones, logs, pieces of 
heavy metal, or what- 
ever may be at hand. 
Try out different types 
until you know which 
suits you best, which 
is easiest to construct. 
You will probably find 
that a trench type is 
a good one for gen- 
eral use; there are 
many variations of this 
type. Add a sheet of 
metal for a top, to 





could build fires in 
the open, who could 
easily cook over these | | 


ley? 


/ 
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floods, hurricanes, earthquakes, and city-wide 
fires, there are many records of the way good 
outdoor cooks have been able to step into the 


fires, have been of 
great service to suf- 
ferers. In the case of 


emergency and help out. In all parts of 
Europe to-day, there are Girl Guides who are 
using their training in outdoor cooking and 
campcraft to good advantage, as they live 
without the “frills” which we enjoy, and as 
they find good use for their resourcefulness 
and skill in conserving or preparing food in 
improvised, temporary kitchens both indoors 
and out. 

So that bit of steak ready to pop into a 
crunchy roll may be just the stepping-stone 
to a chance for Girl Scouts to be of real serv- 
ice somewhere, sometime. Perhaps there are 
troops, clubs, or small groups of girls who 
would like to form emergency outdoor cook 
units, and who are willing to do some good 
hard work in preparation for the time an 
emergency may arise. (If the emergency never 
does arise, there will still have been plenty of 
good fun in the practicing!) These nice 
spring days are just the time to get started in 
organizing and practicing. 

Where shall you start? Of course, it can be 
on a picnic or a hike, but you need not wait 
until you can go far afield. Is there a space 
in someone's yard where you can put a small 
stove or brick fireplace? Is there a park near 
by where there are firep!aces? Can you use a 





conserve heat and fuel, 
and to keep kettles 


ee / clean. Make some 
al D stoves of tin cans; 
[A ““" you may know about 

’ the small individual 


ones that Girl Scouts have used for ‘some 
time, but do you know how to make large 
ones from cracker tins, or fifty-pound short- 
ening tins? Experiment with things that cook 
best on this type of stove. If you have any 
way to get hold of an old army field stove, 
see what you can do with that. You will need 
to learn where to place your fireplaces and 
how to clear the ground, as well as how to 
extinguish the fire, for you cannot run the 
tisk of setting a grass fire to add to an 
emergency ! 

Learn how to build fires quickly and easily. 
(This will take practice, practice, practice!) 
Learn to make shavings from pieces of wood, 
or twigs, to start your fires. Think up other 
ways of getting quick results in kindling for 
fires, Experiment until you are sure you can 
light a fire at the first try, and practice build- 
ing from a small fire to the size you want 
without having to rebuild the whole thing six 
times. Practice until you can do it in the 
dark, in the wet, in the cold, when the winds 
blow, in all kinds of conditions. 

Learn to use the tools that will help in 
fire building, probably a jackknife and a 
hand ax. Learn to keep them in good con- 
dition, know how to carry them safely, and 
how to use them safely and well. Start now 
to have them always ready! It will be too late 
to sharpen your knife when the river is rising. 
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A CAST-OFF OVEN FROM A DISCARDED OIL 


STOVE, A PIECE OF METAL GRATING, AND 
FOUR FIRM ROCKS WILL MAKE A FINE OVEN 
FOR BAKING A BATCH OF FLUFFY BISCUITS 


LEFT: WHEN THE FUEL SUPPLY IS LIMIT- 
ED, A STOVE MADE FROM A TIN CAN IS EX- 
CELLENT FOR FRYING FLAPJACKS OR BACON 


Perhaps you will want to make a lanyard for 
your knife, or a sheath for your ax, or a 
pocket on your knapsack in which to tuck 
them. Practice splitting up boxes, making 
woodpiles, and so on. 

Get acquainted with various kinds of equip- 
ment for cooking, and experiment with odd 
pieces that you may make. A good plan 
would be to make up nests of kettles that 
can be easily transported; make them out of 
tin cans, or save old kettles. Perhaps you will 
make a traveling kitchen cupboard of a pack- 
ing box with rope handles, that can be easily 
transported in a car or on a wagon. Stock 
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BRICKS TEMPORARILY HELD TOGETHER WITH 
CLAY MAKE A TRENCH FIREPLACE FOR LARGE 
POTS OF STEAMING SOUP, COFFEE, OR STEW 
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A PACKING BOX MAKES A HANDY PORTABLE 
KITCHEN CABINET. THE HINGED FRONT 
LETS DOWN TO PROVIDE A TABLE TOP 


it with the essentials for cooking, large spoon, 
knife, and so on, and with staples like salt, 
pepper, flour, and the like. Plan it so that it 
makes a table to work on, and use it on all 
your practice trips. 

Now the cooking itself! Think about the 
foods you could prepare and serve to large 
groups of people, without much equipment, 
and practice on such dishes. Nothing fancy, 
of course! Asparagus tips and whipped cream 
cake will have to wait until after the emer- 
gency! But good, hot, nourishing soups, 
chowders, stews and other one-pot meals, 
biscuits cooked in improvised ovens, pan- 


A FRYING PAN MAKES A FINE OVEN WHEN 
PROPPED IN FRONT OF A REFLECTOR FIRE 
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OOD TURN, TOO 


Outdoor cooking can be more 
than fun—it may furnish 
the opportunity and ability for 
real service, as Girl Scouts have 
demonstrated in emergencies 


caused by fire, wind, or flood 


By CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
National Staff, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY, GIRL SCOUTS ENJOY 


cakes on that tin-can stove, potatoes and rice 
in many forms—all these will be good basic 
dishes for you to be able to turn out easily 
and quickly. Things to drink will be in de- 
mand, so learn to make good coffee, tea, and 
cocoa, 

There is not space enough to give you all 
the possibilities, and, anyway, each group of 
Emergency Outdoor Cooks will want to do its 
own planning. These plans will need to fit 
the kind of place where you live, the possi- 
bilities that you have, and so you will want to 
think through your own plans. Remember, 
though, that it will take real practice and 
work; this is not a job for a girl who cannot 
stick at something; you may not ever need to 
use your skill for an emergency, but it will 
take years of work to make you ready. The 
better the practicing and planning, the better 





A COOKOUT AT CAMP LOU HENRY HOOVER 


service you may be able to give, sometime, 
somewhere—/f an emergency arises! And if 
it doesn’t, you could still have fun and ask a 
lot of people to come to a supper some Satur- 
day afternoon, when you would use your 
equipment and show how easily you could 
serve a meal that is ‘done to a turn” —and in- 
cidentally how ready to do a “good turn” 
your group may be. 

You will find much help in the Girl Scout 
Handbook, and in the other outdoor activities 
booklets sold by the National Equipment 
Service of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


THE AMERICAN GiRL would like to hear 
about Emergency Outdoor Cook groups. 
Where are they? What have they planned to 
do? How are they going about it? Let us 
hear from you! 
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@ Like the ideal Girl 
Scout, Mentholatum 
is always ready to be 
useful and helpful. All 
around the world—in 
millions of homes and 
club rooms, this gentle ointment is ready 
to serve in many helpful ways every day. 
It relieves discomforts of colds, such as 
sneezing, sniffling, stuffy nostrils, and 
coughing. Also irritations of the skin, such 
as chapping, windburn, sunburn, chafing, 
cuts, bruises, scratches, burns and insect 
bites. And for sore, stiff muscles after stren- 
uous exercise just rub with Mentholatum 
and enjoy quick relief. For generous free 
trial size write Mentholatum Company, 
Dept. S-1, Wilmington, Delaware. 


MENTHOLATUM 


Gives COMFORT Daily 





GIRLS—LET DELICIOUS 


COOKY-MINTS 


HELP YOU 


RAISE MONEY! 


Here’s a tasty tip to help raise money 
for your troop or council... sell the 
only official Girl Scout Candy 
Cooky ... Cooky-Mints. These de- 
licious chocolate covered, mint-fla- 
vored, crisp and dainty Cooky-Mints 
will sell and sell fast. Thousands 
have already been sold by Scouts. Clip 
the coupon and mail today... it 
means extra money for your troop. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


MEGOWEN-EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Please send me details about making extra 
money with Cooky-Mints. I understand that 

this coupon obligates me in no way. 

NAME 
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DESERT CALLING 


retorted. “Why not organize a little search 
party of our own to-morrow and see if we 
can find whatever it was they think they're on 
the trail of ?” 

Charles smiled tolerantly on them both. 
“Feminine curiosity and an incurable love of 
romance,”. he sighed with pretended serious- 
ness. And rather spoiled his own effect by 
adding aside to Tim, but quite audibly to 
everybody, “There might be gold in that 
stream. It's somehow the logical place to 
find it. If the old man had done any real 
digging, there'd have been traces he couldn't 
hide, and the Tucson busybodies, who came 
prying up here after him, couldn't have failed 
to discover them.” 

Because it was Charles and not Pam who 
suggested that, Tim did not scoff at the no- 
tion. His expressive face lighted with gen- 
uine interest. “I’ve never seen how they 
get gold out of sand and gravel, but I’ve 
read of it,” he said. “Of course we haven't 
the proper equipment for it, but I under- 
stand that the early prospectors did it with 
crude methods of their own. Ordinary shal- 
low iron pans—they called it ‘washing’ gold, 
or something like that, didn’t they, Charles?” 

“That's it,” Charles said, sitting up 
straighter in his chair. “Judy, what kind of 
wash bowls, or frying pans, have you out in 
the kitchen that we could use to experiment 
with? If we find anything at all hopeful, we 
can buy better equipment in Tucson, though 
I'l! confess my own knowledge of the sub- 
ject is, like Tim's, all out of books.” 

They went to the kitchen in a body, then 
and there, to inspect Judy’s new cooking 
utensils, and in spite of her half-hearted pro- 
tests, selected several. 

“After breakfast to-morrow,” Charles de- 
creed, ‘we'll do a little prospecting on our 
own account. If those two youngsters have 
really found anything, we ought to be able 
to do as well, ourselves.” 

“Maybe Carlos would know something 
about that kind of mining,’’ Pam suggested. 
“He's spent all his life in the desert, and he 
must have known hundreds of miners and 
prospectors.” 

“I believe I wouldn’t say anything to 
Carlos yet a while,” Charles said, surprising- 
ly. “If we should be lucky—one chance in 
a million, of course—a word spilled in Tuc- 
son would bring a horde of fortune-seekers 
swarming all over the canyon before we knew 
what was happening. They wouldn't be 
pretty characters, either. No, let's keep our 
fun to ourselves, till we’re sure what's what.” 

Judy nodded her head emphatically in 
assent. “I’m with Charles,” she declared. 
“We like Carlos immensely, but, after all, 
we don’t really know very much about him.” 

They left it at that for the night, by com- 
mon consent, and after breakfast the next 
morning Charles made a long list of errands 
for the old Mexican to do in town and sent 
him off with the station wagon. 

Then, in breathless haste, the four, armed 
with shovels and most of the shack’s new 
kitchen pots and pans, set out up the moun- 
tainside to the stream, their voices sinking 
unconsciously to whispers. 

“You dig a shovelful of sand and this loose 
shale, like this,’ Charles instructed them, 
suiting the action to the words. “Put it in 
your pan, and then you fill it up with water. 
The trick’s in acquiring the proper swirling 
motion, I understand. Keep the water re- 
volving in the pan, till it swashes over the 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





sides. After a time all the lighter sand and 
pebbles are thrown out with the water, and the 
gold—being heavier—settles as a residue in 
the bottom.” 

“You mean it settles if there is any,” 
Judy corrected him, giggling. 

But nobody replied to her levity, since 
they were all struggling with their first ef- 
forts at “washing’’ gold. They found the 
technique of swirling the water hard to learn. 
In the course of half an hour's labor, they 
accomplished only a good deal of splashing 
of one another by spinning the pans too 
hastily. 

“My timing’s out,” Tim muttered, when 
his entire panful had flown through the air 
and missed Charles’s head by an inch. 

“Glory, but it makes your wrists ache,” 
Pam panted, and promptly upset her pan 
down the front of her gay striped slacks. 
“What a mess!’ she groaned. 


*T HEY were so hilariously absorbed in the 
new game that none of them heard a car 
panting up the steep grade below them, nor 
footsteps coming up the mountain, It was not 
until a burst of astonished laughter behind 
them broke into their concentration, that the 
hard-working miners spun about, as one man, 
to face a broadly grinning Pete and Hilary 
perched on a rock at the stream’s edge. 

“Shades of old H. Hawkins,” Pete drawled, 
his eyes dancing. “What goes on?” 

A trifle sheepishly, the two older Strongs 
dropped the muddy pans they had been 
swishing violently a moment before, but Pam 
beckoned energetically to the newcomers to 
join in the fun. “Find yourselves some bowls 
and shovels,” she invited, “and get busy.” 

“But are you honestly expecting—” Hilary 
began, sobering suddenly. 

Tim said, “It’s that old legend you told us 
last night, plus some things Carlos said.” 

Charles interrupted him there. ‘Oh, let 
Pam tell it! It's her claim, after all.” 

The fun died so swiftly out of Tim’s face 
one could hardly believe that, a moment be- 
fore, he had been one of the most whole- 
hearted participants in the exciting new sport. 
The old, sullen, rebellious look settled over 
his features like a mask, and he dropped his 
own pan noisily on the rocky ground, shrug- 
ging in the superior gesture that always ex- 
asperated Pam. 

“By all means,” he said rudely. “It’s all 
Pam’s, isn’t it? Pam’s house, Pam’s famous 
father, Pam's canyon, and—of course—Pam’s 
gold mine, if we should ever find it. It gets 
sort of monotonous at times.” 

There was a stunned silence when he fin- 
ished the bitter little speech, then Judy, her 
face white and her dark eyes stricken, cried 
sharply, “Oh, Tim, for shame!” 

The boy’s angry face flushed. 

“I apologize,” he said stiffly, unwillingly. 
“But I can’t pretend to enjoy being depend- 
ent on my brother-in-law and his daughter. 
In Java, at least I paid my way by helping 
Judy with the housework and the garden, and 
later in her office. Some day I'll pay you both 
back—every dollar of it.” 

Charles said quietly, “Tim, that’s the most 
hysterical lot of hooey I ever listened to. 
Anything I have done, or can ever do for 
you, is because as Judy’s brother you’re my 
family, too, just as she and Pam are.” 

“I’ve apologized,” Tim repeated stubborn- 
ly, not looking at either Charles or Judy. “I 
can’t unsay it, can I?” 
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Hilary flung herself into the awkward ten- 
sion of the moment. “Suppose there isn’t any 
gold mine after all?” she asked in a casual 
tone. “Pete and I’ve come to believe that’s the 
case.” 

Pam made a startled movement, and even 
Tim turned about, almost unconsciously, to 
stare, but nobody spoke. 

“At first we believed in the gold quite 
violently—Pete and I were fourteen and 
thirteen when we first got interested in the 
legend. It was Uncle Bill McHenry who 
started us playing the game,” Hilary con- 
tinued. “I never knew whether he honestly 
thought there was a lost mine here himself, 
or not. But Pete and I feel pretty sure now 
there never was. I mean that H. Hawkins 
didn’t discover any gold at all.” 

Pam cried out in protest, “But everybody 
thought—according to Carlos—” 

Hilary nodded gravely. ‘Yes, I know that 
was the yarn,” she admitted. “It’s in a lot of 
the old histories of this part of Arizona. 
There really was such a man, of course. He 
was quite a character in Tucson.” 

“But the nuggets,’ Pam urged. “The 
legend said they were as big as hen’s eggs. 
People actually did see them. And H. Haw- 
kins was traced time and again into this very 
canyon—you said that, too.” 

“They likely weren't that big, but the rest’s 
perfectly true,” Pete put in. “We checked it 
with one account against another. We've read 
every old history of Arizona we could lay 
our hands on. Some of them we own, and 
some we got out of the library and copied 
the passages that related to H. Hawkins.” 

“But when we'd pieced them all together,” 
Hilary took up the tale, “we were faced with 
a revolutionary theory. It seems he had a 
hobby for making crude maps—drawn, one 
historian says, with ink he mixed himself 
from his oldtime powder horn, and water. 
And several of them spoke of a big quill 
pen he always carried with him and seemed 
to be terribly proud of. Well, these maps 
were all of places he’d found in his travels 
over the desert and up in the mountains round 
here, mostly water holes and short cuts 
through the hills—the kind of thing ranch- 
ers could use in driving cattle, or wagon 
trains for making camp.” 

It was evident by the way the boy and girl 
talked, one taking up the tale where the other 
dropped it, that they had gone over and over 
the subject during a long period of time, and 
that it was intensely real to both of them. 

“Look,” Pete said slowly, leaning down to 
trace lines with one finger in the sand, “here's 
Tucson—the funny old ‘dobe town it was 
in those days—and here is the desert that 
stretches to the Tucson Mountains where we 
are right now. We'll show you copies we 
made of some of his old maps. Well, any- 
how, he found a good spring there— and on 
several he’d marked a route there. Probably 
the wagon trains really did use it. And then 
up here he’d marked Rosita Canyon, and 
noted ‘good water’ beside the name. That 
was on just one map. It never appeared on 
the later maps he drew. Several historians 

(Continued on page 36) 
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| with DURA-GLOSS nail polah 


You love to look at her well-brushed hair, her skin so 


immaculately clean, her ten perfectly groomed finger- 


nails, lovely as camellia-petals—that’s the way you want 


to look, isn’t it? It’s so easy to have lovely nails too. 
Just push back the cuticle each morning with your 
orange stick, run the emery board over them once a 


week, renew your Dura-Gloss when the nails grow 
out. Dura-Gloss doesn’t chip or crack readily, wears 
well. Ten cents a bottle — easy on any allowance. 


Choose your color by the 
Fingernail Cap. Wesuggest 
“Tropical” or “Natural.” 
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Send for the important new booklet — 
“YOUR NAILS” very interestingly illus- 
trated and prepared under the supervision 
of a well-known doctor. (Name on request). 
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LORR LABORATORIES 
200 Godwin Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


I would like to have your book- 
let, “Your Nails.” No obligation. 


Your Name 





Your Address 
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Your own perfume, powder, and lip- 
stick, too—“Pink Party,” created by 
Lentheric for the younger crowd. 
Pink Party perfume at your favorite 
store in half-ounce size, $3.50 (1 
dram, $1.00). Pink Party powder, 
$1.00; lipstick or pomade, §$.75 









Fashion Takes a Lesson 
FROM THE GIRL WHO GETS AROUND 


You teen-agers like pretty clothes as well as anybody, and at last the 
fashion world is giving you full consideration. We present here 
clothes designed especially for you—by designers who have taken 
your likes and dislikes to heart, who have studied your needs and 
know that the girl who gets around must be able to wear her clothes 
with an air, confident that they will enhance her looks, give faithful 


service, and always be kind to her budget. 


1. Blouses are “musts” for school wear. The piqué blouse on the left has a de- 
mure collar and turn-back cuffs, with check trimming in a contrasting color. 
About $3.00. The white dimity blouse at right has the smart, collarless neck- 
line. About $2.00 


2. Borrowed from the boys—this new, mannish-type long jacket in soft wool tweed 
of a subtle plaid. You'll love the big patch pockets, and the skirt to match with 
inverted front and back pleats to give leg room for swing-along walking. 


About $11.00 each 


3. Your place in the sun will be assured when you wear this Glen plaid, double- 
breasted topcoat with its metal buttons, convenient patch pockets of bias plaid, 
and Peter Pan collar which can be worn buttoned up at the throat or with 
open lapels. About $20.00 


These Younger Crowd Fashions may be found at Lord & Taylor 
in New York City, and at leading stores elsewhere 
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4. A duck of a dress in spun rayon that will make the clock strike for you. The 
figure-flattering, pointed-front basque is trimmed with three contrasting bands, 
and appliquéd flowers. Belt from each side of waist ties in back. About $6.00 


5. For sophisticated simplicity, choose this navy rayon crépe dress with long- 
sleeve, fitted jacket enhanced by a rippling white collar, loop-edged. The 
skirt is box pleated. About $14.00 


6. A sweater indispensable, knitted in cable stitch in the new, longer-length, 
fitted-jacket style. Available in luscious colors. About $4.00 


7. For your casual moments you'll adore this loose-fitting, comfortable jacket in 
washable rayon, with roomy, saddle-bag type pockets. About $5.00 


8. A double-breasted coat classic of fleecy wool in natural, or pastel colors, with 
big flap pockets. No wonder it’s tops with the ‘teens. About $25.00 


<= 


. Plaids aplenty—in hat, jacket, and wide-stride, bias-cut skirt with kick pleat 
front and back. The single-breasted jacket has smart high lapels. Hat adjust- 
able to head size. Jacket about $8.00: skirt about $7.00; hat about $4.00 


10. Your pet reversible in all-wool plaid and cotton gabardine. Single-breasted, 
buttoning to the throat with turn-down collar and flap pockets. Adjustable 


matching hat. About $14.00 


The fashions on this page make their debut for the first time in any magazine. They 
may be found at B. Altman in New York City, and at leading stores elsewhere. 





Send stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
Fashion Editor, The American Girl, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, for stores 
in your locality which carry the mer- 
chandise shown on these two pages 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


FREE-AND-EASY FIGHTERS 


“We're off to see the wizard, the wonderful 
Wizard of Oz!” That chorus from a well- 
known movie hardly seems like a battle chant. 
Yet it was the song Australian infantrymen 
sang as they advanced on Bardia and Tobruk, 
the Libyan strongholds they wrested from the 
Italians. 

It was typical of the “Aussies” that they 
should roar out a rollicking, not-at-all-serious 
song as they pushed forward into danger. 
They are big, spirited, untrammeled, love to 
sing, to laugh, to eat heartily, to break loose 
in rowdy horseplay. Also, they like to fight. 
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Not for nothing are they the sons of the 
Anzacs, as Australian troops in World War I 
were called. Of all the soldiers in that war, 
the Anzacs were among the toughest. In the 
last drive which ended the long struggle they 
numbered less than ten per cent of the Em- 
pire’s infantry, but captured twenty-five per 
cent of the German prisoners taken by the 
Empire’s forces. 

Appropriately, these big, boisterous men 
come from a vast land of open spaces. The 
island continent of Australia is almost as 
large as the United States. Its population, 
seven million, is less than New York City’s. 

Australia is an extraordinary country. Out- 
standing in strangeness is its dwindling race 
of primitive aborigines. Some of its beasts— 
the kangaroo, its national animal, for in- 
stance—are odd. Its Great Barrier Reef of 
coral, home of curious fishes and birds and 
sea growths, is an amazing sight. 

In the vital matter of productiveness, its 
sheep ranches, its yield of wheat and fruits in 
fertile areas, have made most Americans 
think of it as mainly agricultural and pastoral. 
Since the present war started, though, it has 
been driving vigorously toward industrial de- 
fense. Bombs, ammunition, even warships are 
taking shape in its plants. 

Fear of Japan is one of the forces spurring 
Australians to unprecedented efforts, In 
World War I, Japan, as Britain’s ally, actually 
used part of her navy to convoy Australian 
contingents. Now, as a foe, Japan is believed 
to covet both Australia and her sister Do- 
minion, New Zealand. If war should come to 
the Pacific, these Dominions would be at the 
very core of conflict. 





BIG MAN FOR A BIG JOB 


A silver watch—that was the first valuable 
thing owned by William S. Knudsen. He 
won it when he was in high school in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. It was a prize offered for 
the highest marks in mathematics. 

Symbolic, this first triumph—for the man 
who then signed his name Signius Wilhelm 
Poul Knudsen knows as few men do the 
value of the story figures tell, and also the 
value of time. 

He came to America in 1900 when his ’teen 
years lay just behind him. For his first job 
he received a dollar and seventy-five cents a 
day. He is now to receive exactly one dollar 
a year. This is because he gave up his super- 
visory work at General Motors—his salary 
plus bonuses sometimes equaling nearly a half 
million a year—to head our defense pro- 
duction, 

“Bill” Knudsen, as his friends call him, has 
a sort of slogan, “If we spend sweat now, 
we may save blood later.” One of his hopes 
is that by July, 1942, we may have turned out 
thirty-three thousand fighting planes. This is 
not the hope of a dreamer. The first year he 
was with Chevrolet, after leaving Henry Ford, 
he much more than trebled that company’s 
output of cars, 

During his workday, Mr. Knudsen, as 
might be guessed, has been smoothly and 
drivingly methodical. He has arrived at his 
simply equipped office early and left it 
promptly at five-thirty, and always with his 
big desk cleared. At least this was his rou- 
tine when he was working for money. Now, 
at sixty-two, donating his services in Wash- 
ington to the country’s defense, his hours are 
often longer. 

Back in Detroit he played golf for fun and 





recreation. And in his Detroit house, which 
is a home and not a palace, he had other 
diversions. There, in the music room, he 
played—and still does play when he is free 
to go home—the violin and the xylophone. 
With all this he has found time to collect an 
enormous library and to read widely. 

He gives large sums to charity, both here 
and in Denmark. He has been dubbed, face- 
tiously, “The Great Dane.” Many people 
prefer to call him a great American. 


ITS SPIRIT IS SERVICE 


The Boy Scouts of America—thirty-one 
years old on February eighth—have entered a 
new year. Though nobody knows just what 
the months to come will bring, it is certain 
that Boy Scouts will have a vast number of 
opportunities to serve. 

The Boy Scout movement, during the 
thirty-one years of its existence, has thrust 
deep roots into our national life. More than 
nine million boys and men have been regis- 
tered on its rolls. Its active membership is 
now almost one million, five hundred thou- 
sand. It is, in fact, the world’s largest youth 
organization. 

Now, at a time of national emergency, the 





men and boys registered in this great group 
have pledged themselves to follow a program 
of strengthening and invigorating democracy 
in the United States. They can do this by fol- 
lowing, more energetically than ever, Scout- 
ing’s normal programs of activity and educa- 
tion—for the spirit of Scouting is essentially 
democratic. 

Again and again, in periods of national 
crisis—when floods, fires, hurricanes, epi- 
demics were striking—Boy Scouts have given 
priceless help. During the first World War, 
Boy Scouts sold over four hundred million 
dollars worth of Liberty Loan subscriptions 
and distributed more than forty-three million 
dollars worth of War Savings Stamps. They 
gave direct help to our Government by de- 
livering about thirty million pieces of litera- 
ture. They cultivated thousands of war gar- 
dens and farms. They located over fifty-two 
hundred carloads of standing walnut trees 
for defense authorities. 

To-day, Boy Scouts stand ready to do what- 
ever our defense emergency demands. Scout 
troops are prepared to organize local emer- 
gency service corps in order that they may 
act if dangers threaten. 

It is good for all of us to remember a truth 
that the Boy Scouts of America is emphasiz- 
ing, “Liberty is not only a heritage, but a 
fresh conquest for each generation.” In our 
tense times those words take on new luster 
and new force. 

Girl Scouts, whose aims and aspirations 
are similar, wish the Boy Scouts a constructive 
and happy year. 
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MATE FOR A MONSTER 


What's the most ferocious animal in cap- 
tivity to-day? Most people, if asked that ques- 


tion, would probably answer, “Gargantua the | 
Great.” So many stories about this gorilla— | 


prize exhibit of the Ringling Brothers and 


Barnum and Bailey Circus—have been spread | 


that he’s firmly fixed in the public mind as 


Caged Terror Number One. Weighing five | 


hundred and fifty pounds, standing six feet 
in height, his strength is said to equal that of 
six college athletes. His ugly temper led him, 
once, to lacerate the arm of John Ringling 
North, head of Ringling Brothers. On another 
occasion he almost strangled his keeper. His 
favorite pastime is throwing refuse at visitors. 
And now comes word that this surly brute 
is to have a mate. Married life—so Mr. North 
hopes—may sweeten his disposition. The 
lucky—or unlucky—lady is a female gorilla 
named M’Toto (Toto for short). Nine years 
old, she has been living luxuriously on a 
large estate in Cuba belonging to her owner, 
Mrs. Kenneth Hoyt. Mr. North bought her 
at a price said to be more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars. If present plans work out, she 
will live im an air-conditioned cage next 
Gargantua’s. He'll be permitted to go into 
her cage when and #f he grows to like her. 
His ferocity is attributed to rough treat- 
ment before the circus took him over. Toto, 
who has never known anything but kindness, 
is as sweet-tempered as he is mean. Playful- 
ness, affection are her main traits. 
Gentleness, it seems, is no rarity among 
properly reared gorillas. At least two others, 
both males, are living proofs of the theory 
that these monster apes repay kindness with 
kindness. Oddly named Mbongo and Ngagi, 
they're in a well-known zoo in San Diego, 
California. Mbongo is even larger than Gar- 
gantua—he weighs more than six hundred 
pounds. Belle J. Benchley, the zoo’s director 
—the only woman zoo director in the world 
—has told about them in her valuable book, 
My Life in a Man-Made Jungle. She has often 
fed them, putting her fingers between their 
teeth, but never have they bitten her or shown 
signs of treachery. 
Gorillas, she says, are haughty aristocrats; 





their natural impulse is to snub human be- 
ings. But after about eight and a half years 
of daily association with the pair in her zoo 
she feels she has partly won them over— 
particularly Mbongo. Sometimes, she states, 
he runs toward her as she stands outside his 
cage and shows that he wants to play roughly 
—just as he plays with Ngagi—by striking 
the wire mesh between them with both of 
his huge, open hands, dancing up and down. 
“When he treats me thus,” she writes, "I 
am happy indeed, for I know he has taken me 
into the rare, small circle of his equals and 
looks upon me with very little condescension— 
as a somewhat pale and colorless gorilla, per- 

haps, but still a gorilla, I hope.” 
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The Jacket, of sturdy pin wale corduroy 
in forest green, is cut in the casual col- 
legiate manner, with four big pockets 
and full sleeves. Wear it separately, or 
with the matching skirt to make a snap- 
py suit. Sizes 10-20. 8-131...... $2.95 


The Skirt, to match, has three gores for 
a graceful flare, and zipper closing. It’s 
perfect with your favorite blouse or 
sweater. Sizes 10-20. 8-211...... $2.95 


The Sweater—for chilly days—goes 
beautifully with the skirt. The soft, all- 
wool zephyr is forest green, with emblem 
basted on. Sizes 8-20. 8-251...... $2.95 
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The Beanie is green, too, but comes also 
in royal blue, flame red, or woodsy brown. 
Small, medium and large. 8-540....$.50 


A Shirt, of white rough texture cotton, 
is slip-over style, with short sleeves. 
Sizes FO-20. B-206......5..0s6secsccece $1.00 


Another Shirt, of daffodil yellow broad- 
cloth, is buttoned down the front, with 
stitching trim. Sizes 10-20. 8-207. $1.35 


Adda Harlequin Belt for adash of color. 
The rayon webbing is striped in scarlet, 
greens and yellow, with blonde cowhide 
ends. Small, medium, large. 8-516. $.50 
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a Career in 
Aviation! 





WINGS FOR CAROL 
by Patricia O’Malley 


The swift-moving story of how Carol 
Rogers landed a job as Stewardess on an 
air line and the exciting adventures that 
befell her, told by a young woman who 
knows the aviation business from one end 
to the other and who helped pioneer the 
idea of women as airline hostesses. $2.00 


Greystone Press, 40 E. 49th St.,New York 
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100 KINDS OF TREES AT 25 CENTS EACH 
Guaranteed to grow. Practical nature study. 
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ease. Send today for list of “Junior Trees. 
Dept. 20. 
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CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 
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Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. “‘A’’ rating by Board of 
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DESERT CALLING 


mentioned this fact, and took it as proof that 
he had something to hide up here, after that 
first map was made. They thought it was his 
gold strike, of course.” 

Hilary said, her eyes on the map Pete was 
drawing at her feet, “If he had honestly and 
truly found gold—even the smallest vein or 
pocket, or in the stream—word would have 
certainly got about. There would have been 
a rush of prospectors up here, and one old 
man never could have kept them out. No, if 
they tracked him to this canyon—and history 
says they did—they must have dug, and 
tried washing for gold in the stream just as 
you were doing, and since there was never 
any report of their making a discovery, you 
can be pretty sure they didn’t find anything.” 

“But how do you explain the nuggets?” 
Tim asked, caught up in the tale’s interest in 
spite of himself. 

“Oh, in lots of ways. He could have got 
them in trade from another prospector, or 
maybe from an Indian—the histories claim 
he had friends among the Indian tribes in 
this part of the State. No, I don’t think he 
discovered any gold, and Pete doesn’t either. 


| And another point—they were always the 


| Same nuggets. 


Either there weren't any more 
where he found those—and that would be 


| downright silly, if he’d really located a lode— 


| or he’d gotten them some other way and car- 


ried them about, showing them off at times 
when he was a bit drunk maybe, or just be- 


| “ ° ° 
| cause he liked to stir up excitement and seem 





important.” 

“But what were you and Pete hunting for? 
That was H. Hawkins’s pick in the cabin that 
first day, wasn’t it? And you did dig it up 
somewhere there by the stream?’’ This was 
Judy, relief in her face when she looked from 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 





There was another huge sign the next day: 
“MUGGLES SELDOM MUFFS MATH. 
“ARE YOU A MUGGLES?” 

Almost immediately someone scrawled 
across the sign, “Who wants to be?” Janey, 
passing, wrote, “Ask Muggles.” 

They did. When he passed at the usual 
time, Janey was in the background with Mac 
and Candy, and the three heard some one in 
the group before the bulletin board say, 
“What about it, Muggles? Who wants to 
be?” 

Muggles scratched his head. “I have to 
want to be, I suppose,” he said. The group 
burst out laughing, and suddenly, for just a 
second, Muggles laughed, too. 

Janey pinched Mac and Candy, 
she whispered, ‘just wait.” 

On the first day of the next week, the sign 
was: 


“Wait,” 


“JE SUIS LE FROMAGE GRAND! 
“MUGGLES KNOWS 
“WHAT THIS MEANS. DO YOU?” 

There was a large crowd gathered when 
Muggles passed. He stopped, with a scowl, 
and read. “I'd like to know who's doing 
this,” he muttered. 

“Well, what does it mean?” a 
manded. 

He frowned. ‘Nothing, really. There’s no 
such French expression. But, translated, it 
seems to mean, ‘I am a large cheese.’ ” 

The group howled. Muggles grinned—and 
then laughed, too—and the laugh lasted long- 


student de- 


| er than it had before. 
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Tim’s interested expression to Pam's. The 
bad moment was over—for the present at 


least. She caught Charles’s understanding 
glance at her, and smiled and shook her 
head. 


“Sounds like pretty sane reasoning, though,” 
Charles commented quietly. And repeated 
Judy's question. “But what were you kids 
hunting for, then?” 

“You see, it was this way,” Pete said. 
“By that time we'd got so interested in old 
Hawkins, we wanted more than anything else 
to know just what the end of his story had 
been. Why he had disappeared, and where. 
We knew he came up to the Canyon fairly 
regularly, between his long prospecting trips. 
I think it was Hil who first had the notion 
that this was the place he considered his 
home, that he had a shelter of some sort 
here—probably a cave, because nobody had 
ever found a shack or even a tent—where he 
holed up when he wanted to rest and get 
ready for the next time out. That theory 
fitted everything. So what we hoped to find 
was that cave, to see if there was anything in 
it that might tell us more of the mystery.” 

“He might have kept personal things 
there, maybe an old chest with letters and 
clothes,” Hilary took up the story. “And 
then, just the day before you arrived, we 
found his old pick, up near those rocks by 
the stream, marked with his name and the 
date. It looked as if there had been a small 
slide some time, and his pick might have 
been covered by the debris and might have 
lain there till we happened on it.” 

Pam leaned forward. ‘Perhaps, if we all 
keep our eyes open, we'll find out what hap- 
pened to old Hawkins yet,” she said eagerly. 

(To be continued) 


What's in a MUGGLES? 


Now the school was beginning to look for 
the signs at the start of each day. Muggles 
himself came by, first thing each morning. He 
appeared to come casually, but Janey knew 
his room was on the second floor and he had 
no occasion to pass. 

Muggles’s marks in his various subjects be- 
gan to appear. ‘“MUGGLES HAD 92 IN MATH— 
MUGGLES GOT 95 THIS MONTH IN CAESAR.” 
Below each statement were lists of others who 
had received high marks, under the headings 
of “Math Muggles,” ‘French Muggles,” 
“Latin Muggles.’” Some of the most popular 
boys and girls in school appeared on those 
lists. 

Candy brought the information that when 
home work papers in Latin were returned, 
those who got over ninety had started to say, 
“Wow! I'ma Muggles to-day.” 

Janey nodded sagely. “It’s beginning.” 

“What's beginning?” 

“Shakespeare's idea.” 

“Oh, bother Shakespeare!” Tad put in. 
“What do you expect to prove, Red? I've 
got some idea, but I don’t see it clearly yet, 
and I can't see how it has anything to do with 
Shakespeare.” 

“Wait a little longer,” she begged. “And 
listen, Tad, can Muggles do anything? I 
mean any sports, or anything like that?” 

“He’s not a bad dancer,” Mac volunteered. 
“Darcy said he was in her dancing class last 
week, and she said it was a pleasure to dance 
with him. He doesn’t mangle your feet.” 

“He's not bad in track,” Tad confessed, 
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“and, say, you ought to see him juggle tennis 
balls.” 

“Hmmm,” Janey cocked her red _ head. 
“Muggles juggles. Not bad.” 


“MUGGLES JUGGLES. 
“CAN YOU?” 


““MUGGLES NEVER MANGLES. 
“ARE DANCING TOES SAFE WITH YOU?” 


When the first of those signs appeared on 
the board, Tad, following a suggestion of his 
own, stepped up to Muggles. “Say, you're 
pretty good at juggling. I've seen you. How 
do you do it, anyway?” 

Before the boy could reply, Tad had pro- 
duced three tennis balls from his pocket. 
Muggles shrugged and took them, and the 
next moment the balls were whirling in the 
air. 

“It isn’t hard,” he said. “You've just got 
to keep one ball always in the air. It's the 
timing that counts. Watch.” 

Other boys gathered around. “Let me try 
it a minute, will you? Is this right?” 

When the second sign appeared, Mac was 
near by to say, “Why don’t you come down 
and dance, noons, in the gym?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—” Muggles began. 

“Please do,” she persisted. ‘Darcy Hunter 
says you're a marvelous dancer.” 

To her amazement, she met with a genuine 
smile. “Thanks. Maybe I will.” 

That day Muggles appeared in the gym. 
He danced to the music of the phonograph 
with Darcy, with Candy and Mac and Janey, 
and half a dozen other girls. 

There was no definite turning point, yet 
Muggles was undergoing a change. He be- 
came less and less Muggleslike daily. No 
longer did he make a show of his marks. 
There were too many “French Muggles” and 
“Latin Muggles” on those lists for his marks 
to seem overly impressive. That superior, de- 
fensive, unfriendly attitude was slipping from 
him, When a member of the cast in the play, 
for which Mac had been rehearsing, was taken 
sick at the last minute and the program com- 
mittee was desperate, Muggles offered to put 
on a juggling act. He was often in the gym 
at noon, or out playing softball with the boys. 

As for the students, somehow they had 
stopped calling him “Theodore” and “Mug- 
gles’ and had begun to call him “Ted.” And, 
oddly, they had given the word “Muggles” 
an entirely new connotation from that which 
it had held at first. It now meant a person 
who was good at many things. 

It was on an afternoon in late autumn, 
when Janey and Mac and Candy were sitting 
on the rail of Candy’s porch, eating her very 
excellent gingerbread and watching a group 
of Boy Scouts coming along the street from 
a meeting, that Janey said reflectively, “Well, 
Shakespeare did it!” 

Her gaze went to a tall, sandy-haired boy 
walking beside Tad Tyler. She had the same 
proud expression that a potter has when look- 
ing at a particularly fine bit that has come 
from his wheel. 

“Janey,” urged Candy, “you absolutely 
must clear up this Shakespeare business right 
now. We all know the idea worked, and how 
it worked, but we think it’s about time you 
tell us what Shakespeare had to do with it.” 

“I was about to,” Janey said, “but—sh+— 
here come the boys.” 

(Continued on page 43) 
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“You’re coming 


if I have to drag you! 


“OH, NO, NO, Peggy, I just couldn't!” 
“Why not? You've been dying to see 
this movie!” 
“I know. But gosh, Peg, it’s such a 
long walk over. And. . . well, I’m so un- 
comfortable I couldn’t walk across the 


room! 

“So that’s it! You hurry and get dressed 
. . - I'll run over to my house and get 
something you ought to know about!” 


Ten minutes later: 
“Here you are—Modess Sanitary Napkins! 
They'll make you feel so comfortable you 
could walk a marathon!” 

“How can Modess make such a dif- 
ference?” 

“Because, dopey, Modess 
has a filler of downy, 
wonderfully soft ‘fluff’ . . ; 
very different from the fil- 
ler in most napkins. And 
it’s this fluff that makes 
Modess so very light and 
comfortable!” 

“Sounds wonderful!” 


“And Modess is safe, 
too—the pamphlet inside 


'? 


every Modess package tells you why.” 
“Swell! Let me try it!” 


After the movie: 
“Peg, it’s wonderful!” 

“The movie?” 

“No, dim-wit, Modess! You're right, 
I’ve never known such comfort!” 

“Didn't I tell you? Incidentally, ask 
your mother to get you Modess Junior. 
It’s just the same as regular Modess ex- 
cept it’s a little narrower—made especially 
for girls. And you can get a box of ten 


” 


napkins for only 15¢! 


“C'mon, I’m so happy about discover- 
ing Modess that I’m going to treat to an 


” 


ice cream soda! 
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SPEED. 
Bearings, 
Triple-Tread Steel Wheels. 
Demand ‘‘CHICAGO’S” 
the choice of CHAMPIONS 
for Speed —Safety —Ac- 
tion. Write for FREE 
BOOK on Skates and 
Games. Send 10c if you 
want beautiful Gold f. 
Skate Club Pin. 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
4428 W. Lake St., Chicago, il. © 
ality Rink 
Out eink 
Roller Skates 
for 38 years. 


Get FREE Bookletand 
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Streamlined for 
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r-—PERSONAL 


Nothing is so personal as the clothing you 
wear. Protect it, and all your belongings, from 
loss or misuse by marking with Cash’s WOVEN 
Names. Ask for CASH’S (none genuine with- 
out the name on the box) at your Dept. store, 
or write us. P.S.—Your friends or relatives in 
the army and navy need positive identifica- 
tion, too. 


Trial Offer: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your 
FIRST name and sample of NO-SO for at- 
taching without sewing. ¥ 


CASH § 51 Chestnut Street, Worwalk,Cenn.,or 6200 Se.Gramercy 
Place,Los Angeles ,Calif. ,or21 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 
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for Girls 
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PLAYS FOR GIRLS 
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45th St., New York, 
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Money Making Opportunity 
Popu 


+ household paper products, reasonably 


quickly. make good profits and repeat 


Handy-Wacks Waxed Paper and 


Samples of 10¥ 


many other tast selling articles FREE W rite 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 








Send 5c postage for 600 FREE Samples 
shown in our new yarn book, with 
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Y A ~ N lower prices, latest style yarns. Free 
Instruction—Est. 24 years. 


YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St.. Phila., Pa. 
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In Defense of the 


fense of a much maligned character in 

our storybooks, namely the Bad Fairy— 
the one who was featured prominently in the 
story of The Sleeping Beauty. 

You remember the story. All the fairies 
came with gifts to the christening party of 
the baby princess. One of them, however, 
wasn't on the invitation list. But she came, 
anyway, and she brought her gift. 

She was the Bad Fairy. 

The Good Fairies brought a lovely, glitter- 
ing lot of things. The little princess would 
be beautiful, sweet-tempered, clever, beloved, 
kind—she would have everything. 

Then, just before the last Good Fairy had 
a chance to present her gift, up stepped the 
Bad Fairy with 4er gift, her bad gift of sor- 
row and trouble. All the guests were so terri- 
fied that they were breathless, for here on the 
bright sunshine was a black cloud, here in 
this sweetness was a strange, bitter drop. 

I remember so well how I hated that Bad 
Fairy, and how ugly I imagined her. Of 
course, the books always showed her as ugly, 
anyway—bent, sharp-nosed, snaggle-toothed, 
and with sparse gray hair straggling over her 
musty, black clothes. She always had a mali- 
cious, sharp cackle of a laugh which showed 
her rejoicing over the sorrow and trouble she 
had caused. 

We all hated her, we children, and the 
little girl who was chosen to play the part of 
the Bad Fairy in the school play was not 
happy over the honor. 

But as I have grown up, I have come to 
feel that the mistreatment of the Bad Fairy 
is one of the injustices of literature. For Bad 
They are not com- 


Giese ofa I feel impelled to rise in de- 


| fortable creatures to have about, they are not 





really amusing. They still bring gifts with 
them, and those gifts are still bitter and un- 
welcome. 

They are bitter gifts, yet they are not with- 
out their value. The gifts of the Bad Fairy 
are grief, disappointment, failure, hardships 
of many kinds. 

The darling princess was doomed to feel 
the sharp prick of pain which should hold 
all her happy world at a sudden standstill. 
It was a pain which might have been death, 
had it not been for the supreme courage and 
persistence of the prince. 


THAT was a mean thing for any fairy to 

do, to upset the world of a lovely girl just 
as she stood on the threshold of life. She 
hadn’t done a bit of harm to anybody, yet the 
minute she took hold of the spindle she 
found her delicate little finger pierced with a 
relentless stab that was a dreadful shock to 
her—such a shock that it threw her into a 
hundred-year swoon, 

Doubtless her last conscious thought as she 
sank away into unconsciousness was, “What 
have I done to deserve this?” And what had 
she done? 

Yet, without that trouble, the prince, the 
very right prince, would never have hacked 
his valiant way through the thorns and 
thickets to reach his sleeping beauty and 
waken her with a kiss. 


BAD FAIRY 


Did the Bad Fairy visit your chris- 
tening cradle? If so, don’t spurn her 


gift for it has a meaning for you 


By MIRIAM E. MASON 


Without the contrast of the Bad Fairy’s 
black gift, the other gifts would not have 
sparkled in such glowing beauty. We need 
some black gifts in our lives to make the 
bright ones stand out and show themselves 
in their true values to our dull eyes. 

One of the first things an artist learns is 
the necessity of using contrast between dark 
and light—and shadows are necessary in lives, 
just as in pictures. Darkness makes brightness 
brighter when the light comes—that was the 
observation of a man who had been blind and 
who appreciated the gift of sight to the ut- 
most when it was restored to him. 

The gift of the Bad Fairy is often grief. 
Yet grief has a vitalizing element. Grief and 
the knowledge of its existence are what make 
life precious. The realization that we cannot 
forever keep the things we love should make 
us hold them more dearly. Grief may have a 
profound value. Without it we should likely 
be callous, self-centered, and self-satisfied. 

Not many of us are lucky enough to have 
twelve Good Fairies to dance at our christen- 
ing and present us with gifts. But hardly a 
person lives who hasn’t had one gift from 
the Bad Fairy. 

Lately it would seem that the Bad Fairy has 
been working overtime on the production and 
distribution of her gifts. Failures, hardships, 
loss, and worry have been visited upon so 
many of us. Stout arms and hearts, sharp 
knives, and plenty of determination will be 
needed to hew away the thistles and reach 
the prize. 

Not everybody will do it. Many a weak lad 
will never get through the thistle hedge, be- 
cause it is a tough hedge and he lacks what 
it takes. And, of course, he can always blame 
the Bad Fairy for the whole thing. 

For my part, I've decided that maybe the 
Bad Fairy doesn’t look just like I'd always 
thought. Maybe that leering, malicious coun- 
tenance she wore was just a mask, put on to 
make her gift more frightening. Maybe, if 
you could manage to see her again after you'd 
worked off the poison of her wicked old 
charm, you'd see that, under her mask, she 
wasn't ugly at all. Under that mask you 
might find her tender and radiant and eternal- 
ly young. 

You might find that she wasn’t really bad 
at all, but was just a prankish Good Fairy 
who wanted to give you the chance to show 
what you could do when things got tough. 

Anyway, I’m going to give her the benefit 
of the doubt. So here's to the defense of the 
Bad Fairy! 
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This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 


WHAT’S ON THE sma OP 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


LAND OF LIBERTY. Originally shown as the 
motion picture industry's contribution to the recent 
World's Fairs, this magnificent cavalcade of Amer- 
ican history is now being released, with the money 
acquired by its showing contributed to war relief, 
particularly to the victims of London's air raids. 
The film is made up of scenes from pictures pro- 
duced in the last twenty-five years. Through the 
brilliant editorial craftsmanship of Cecil B. De- 
Mille and his associates, the film has a superb nar- 
rative sweep. Special Award from The Parents’ 
Magazine as an _ outstanding patriotic film. 
(MPPDA) 


SO ENDS OUR NIGHT. Made from Erich Maria 
Remarque’s novel, Flotsam, which tells of the 
tragic shuttling back and forth over frontiers by 
refugees without passports, the film amply lives 
up to the poignancy of its theme. John Cromwell's 
direction has kept the complicated story moving 
smoothly while each individual scene is played 
with beautiful economy. Fredric March is splen- 
did as Captain Steiner, a former German Army 
officer, now a political refugee, whose heart is bur- 
ied in Germany with the wife he dares not visit. 
His final sacrifice, which enables the boy and girl 
(Glenn Ford, Margaret Sullavan) to attain their 
freedom, seems to offer hope for the eventual tri- 
umph of those who fight for humanity. (U.A.) 


WESTERN UNION. Zane Grey’s stirring 
drama of the stringing of telegraph wires from 
Omaha to Salt Lake City has been photographed 
in truly magnificent Technicolor and splendidly 
acted by Robert Young, Randolph Scott, and Dean 
Jagger. There is a romance (Virginia Gilmore is 
the girl , but it is secondary to the lusty adventures 
with outlaws, Indians, and other hazards of the 
early West. (Fox) 


Good 


ARKANSAS JUDGE. Excellently acted by a fine 
cast, this interesting story has touches of kindly 
humor and scenes of horse and buggy days. (Rep.) 


GOLDEN HOOFS. Jane Withers is a fifteen- 
year-old trainer of trotting horses. A Yankee race- 
horse bree ter (Charles Rogers) buys the farm and 
plans to sell off the horses she has trained. Al- 
though she develops a case of puppy love for the 
new owner and is broken-hearted over the pros- 
pect of losing her beloved thoroughbreds, she re- 
tains sufficient wit and bounce to win a $15,000 
trotting race and persuade the owner to continue 


For descriptions of the Cight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 





his interest in sulky racing. There are excellent | 
shots of horses and racing. (Fox) | 


HARD BOILED CANARY. The music and the 
background of this film are exceptional. It tells the 
story of a young singer (Susanna Foster) who sup- 
ports herself in cheap shows until her voice is ac- 
cidentally discovered by a young man (Alan 
Jones) whose father has a summer camp for as- 
piring high school musicians. The famous music 
camp at Interlochen provides the locale—and the 
scenes of student life, the amazing music created 
by the young people, the freshness and humor of 
the situations are delightful. Several famous opera 
stars appear during contest scenes and the ‘‘scram- 
bled’’ opera with which the film ends is most 
amusing and excellently sung. (Para.) 


KEEPING COMPANY. The first in a new fam- | 
ily series, this is a delightful story of real people | 
with understandable problems. Ann Rutherford, 
as the eldest daughter of Irene Rich and Frank 
Morgan, marries John Shelton and unexpectedly 
finds that there are ups and downs in all mar- 
riages, even as suitable a one as she believed hers 
to be. The wise counsel given to her by her par- 
ents brings about a happy reconciliation as the film 
ends. It is Ann Rutherford'’s picture, but Frank | 
Morgan as the father and Virginia Weidler and 
Gloria DeHaven as her two younger sisters, are 
excellent support. (MGM) 








LUCKY DEVILS. Richard Arlen and Andy De- | 
vine are newsreel cameramen in this version of 
their joint adventures. They fake scenes of a dam | 
being blown up, but are forgiven their dishonesty 
when they catch two spies who had plans to de- 
stroy the dam. (Univ.) 


RIDIN’ ON A RAINBOW. Gene Autry sings 
up and down the river on a Show Boat, but his 
horse is on board for frequent galloping excursions 
in search of gangsters who held up the bank | 
where Gene’s cowboy friends had deposited all | 
their money. (Rep.) 


ROAD SHOW. This is a film whose entertain- 
ment value for others it is impossible to judge. | 
For sophisticated tastes it might be most unpalata- | 
ble, but those who have retained a childlike pleas- 
ure in small-town carnivals and in plots which 
don’t attempt to make sense will probably laugh 
a great deal over it. Everybody in it is eccentric, 
from Adolphe Menjou with his deity complex 
to Charles Butterworth whose love of fire engines 
hasn't abated from the passion of a five-year-old. 
Carole Landis is the forthright carnival owner and 
John Hubbard, the young millionaire incognito. 
We enjoyed the nonsense. (U.A.) 


ROBIN HOOD OF THE PECOS. Popular Roy 
Rogers gets his friend George ‘‘Gabby’’ Hayes in 
and out of trouble in this dramatic story of Texas 
at the close of the Civil War, when unscrupulous 
politicians considered themselves more important 
than the Union. (Rep.) 


SCATTERGOOD BAINES. A pleasant, senti- 
mental, small-town comedy in which Guy Kibbee 
brings to life the popular Clarence Budington 
Kelland character. (RKO 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Good 
GOLDEN HOOFS (If interested) 
KEEPING COMPANY 
RIDIN’ ON A RAINBOW 
ROAD SHOW 
ROBIN HOOD OF THE PECOS 
SCATTERGOOD BAINES 


VIRGINIA WEIDLER has been given the 
annual Parents’ Magazine Award as top ju- 
venile star of 1940 for her splendid work in 
Young Tom Edison, All This and Heaven, 
Too, and The Philadelphia Story. Mickey 
Rooney received the award last year. 
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COMPLETE 


ltwawe Chios 


- SCOUT COOKIE 
SALES PLAN! 


To Help Increase Your 
Council Funds 


Bigger than ever—more complete than 
ever—a proven way that’s easy and sure! 
Raise funds for large or small councils or 
troops! Your council should investigate 
at once, 


A Time-Tested Plan Better 


Than Ever Before! 

All past successful 
features have been in- 
cluded. New radio ideas, 
movie stunts, publicity 
booklets make it better 
than ever! Program so 
carefully worked out the 
plan almost sells itself! 


QUALITY COOKIES 


Cookies offered in this plan are 
high quality—approved by National 
Headquarters. Afi cookies embossed 
with official Girl Scout Trefoil In- 
signia. Endorsed by Good House- 
keeping. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


FRESH cookies are important to your success. You 

get prompt delivery from your nearest bakery, at: 
Buffalo, N. Y. Jamaica, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Detroit, Mich. 


To registered councils or 
troops. An outline of this 
plan will be sent you with- 


out obligation. 











Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























POPE AT: This plan ts offered 
iLY to councils and troops 

REGISTERED: with National 

Headquarters 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


GRENNAN BAKERIES, Inc. 
General Office — 844 Rush Street, Chicago, it!!. 


Send us complete details about making 
money with the Grennan Girl Scout Cookie 
Plan. We are Registered Scouts. This coupon 
does not obligate us in any way. 





Name of council or troop No. 
Your name 
Street No. 
City 
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A SPRING WARDROBE FOR YOU 


washable blouses and sweaters to go with it. 
One-piece cotton frocks are smart and prac- 
tical, and there are endless varieties of cottons 
from which you can make a choice: gingham, 
chambray, percale, piqué, broadcloth, novelty 
hopsacking, and seersucker, to mention a few. 

You will need several dresses of this third 
type for school wear, one or two of the 
dressier style for Sunday and dates, and one 
really pretty party dress ought to take care of 
the most festive occasions. 

Having in mind the kinds of new dresses 
you need, Miss West said that you must next 
give careful thought to the styles in which 
they are to be made. 

You girls in the average classification will 
have little trouble in finding dresses with be- 
coming lines. Your nicely proportioned fig- 
ures will show to advantage any well-fitted, 
youthful dress you buy. Don’t bury yourself 
under fussy frills and gew-gaws; keep your 
dresses tastefully simple. 

You will look lovely in princess styles, 
belted or plain, for both school and dressy 
wear. Peasant dresses and dirndls with their 
puffed sleeves and shirred waistlines are gay 
in the printed cottons. Pleated and gored 
skirts will look well on you, but remember 
to hold that tummy flat. Twin sweater sets 
in matching or contrasting colors make nice 
school outfits with your favorite skirt, as well 
as matching or contrasting fitted jackets. 

For the String Beans, Miss West recom- 
mended full skirts and broad shoulder treat- 
ments. Your dresses will look well with wide, 
bright peasant sashes or belts to give you 
width. Stay away from drooping, limp fabrics 
that make you look bonier than ever. Don’t 
choose voile or chiffon for your party dress; 
have it made of crisp organdie or dotted swiss, 
with puffed sleeves, tucked or shirred fluffy 
bodice, and a gorgeously full skirt. 

For your Sunday dress, try a swishy rayon 
taffeta with a gathered skirt and frilled or- 
gandie jabot, such as Vera West designed for 
Deanna Durbin in one of the illustrations. 
Or for warmer weather, try a full, gored 
skirt of crisp linen with matching bolero, and 
wear a blouse of eyelet-embroidered organdie 
with it. 

Your school clothes should be along the 
same full lines. If your topper is plain, a 
gay plaid skirt would be grand to complement 
it. If you have decided on a plaid topper, 
pick out the prettiest color of the plaid, and 
have a many-gored skirt made of a matching 
plain wool. Have your blouses made 
“blousey” or full, and your sweaters should 
be the fluffy type. Peasant dresses and dirndls 
are also good, especially when they have 
bright bands of rickrack or bias tape running 
about the hem, or goods with a pattern run- 
ning around horizontally. 

Next, Vera West gave quite a bit of 
thought toward solving the problems of you 
plumper girls. More than any other group, 
you hefties should avoid fussiness or gew- 
gaws, as they only call attention to your size. 
The softly hanging materials are for you, and 
the more tailored and queenly styles. 

Be careful when using belts, as they tend 
to cut your apparent height and outline your 
too-large middle. If possible, find dresses 
with built-up waistlines, which rise to a high 
curve or point in front. If you must wear a 
belt, have it narrow and the same material or 
color as your dress. 

Have your skirt straight-hanging, with 
pleats or gores down the front and back to 


give you long, vertical lines. The bodice 
can be shirred or tucked into the high- 
waisted skirt, with the shirring or tucks re- 
peated at the shoulders to give softness over 
the bust. And if your bust is slightly oversize, 
add a little bolero of matching or contrasting 
material. Boleros are life-savers for you ‘teen- 
age girls; they fill out your figure if you are 
too flat chested, and they cover up a bust that 
is developing prematurely. 

For a party dress, Miss West suggested a 
soft novelty rayon or wash silk, with a wide 
shoulder yoke front and back of white eyelet- 
embroidered organdie. Perky puffed sleeves 
and a tiny collar, also of the organdie, em- 
phasize a high, broad shoulder line and make 
the rest of you seem longer and thinner by 
comparison. Or your party dress would be 
pretty made of voile with cotton lace. But 
don't fall for a satin dress, no matter how 
pretty. Its sleekness would highlight every 
extra bulge, and the shiny texture would 
make you seem twice as large. 

For Sunday wear, Vera West suggested a 
tailored bolero dress with a white, lacey col- 
lar. For school, she advised you to stick to 
the same slenderizing style of high-waisted, 
one-piece dress, made up in the most prac- 
tical cottons. Shirtwaist and bolero dresses 
will be much more becoming than skirts and 
blouses, which would make you look thick 
and stubby. If you like skirts because they 
are so practical, then have yours made high- 
waisted in jumper style. Jumpers also look 
well with their little matching boleros. 


OF COURSE you plump girls know enough 

not to wear plaids, round-and-round 
stripes, or colors that “hit you in the eye.” 
The softer shades do more to tone down your 
size, especially the cool greens, blues, and 
turquoise. If you love bright red, wear just 
a touch of it in a ribbon tied through your 
curls, or in a bow or clasp at your throat. 
You can also use gay colors in printed ma- 
terials, if the figure is tiny or runs in an up- 
and-down pattern. Brown or navy make good 
skirt colors. 

Vera West's next consideration was for 
dress lengths. “Let your knees be the judge,” 
was the rule she applied for all girls up to 
high school age. If you have straight legs 
and nice rounded knees, let the hem of your 
dress come just above the knee. If your legs 
are too plump or too thin—or if you are over 
fifteen—the hem should come just below the 
kneecap. If your legs or knees are not really 
straight, having your skirts full and below the 
knees will give the illusion of straightness. 
Party frocks should be worn the same length 
as your other dresses during junior high, and 
you may wear the long instep length when 
you enter high school and attend dances. 

Miss West then took up the question of 
sleeve lengths. Her favorite for girls was the 
perky puffed sleeve, with the three-quarter 
length bell sleeve as her second choice. She 
especially liked the bell sleeve for the ‘‘self- 
conscious girl who doesn’t know what to do 
with her hands’—it makes awkward hands 
seem less conspicuous. Another sleeve she 
frequently uses in the teen-age clothes she 
designs is the full peasant sleeve, gathered 
into a band at the wrist. 

Let us suppose that you have decided on 
the style and material for your new coat and 
dresses; the next question is, “What color 
shall they be?” Miss West suggested that 
while the styles and materials should be 
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chosen to flatter your figure, the colors should 
be chosen to flatter your eyes or your hair. 

With the exception of purples, deep wines, 
and magenta shades, which Miss West thinks 
should never be worn by girls, most colors 
look all right on most girls. (Yellow, char- 
treuse, and the other yellow-greens are also 
hard to wear, unless you have clear skin free 
from yellow undertones. ) 

However, for every single one of you, there 
are one or two colors which will make you 
far prettier than any other color. Miss West 
said that if American girls have one clothes 
fault in common, it is an attempt to get 
quantity in clothes instead of quality. 

On this subject she was quite emphatic. “It 
is far better to have one good coat, the best 
you can buy, and two or three simple, well- 
fitted dresses in your most flattering color,” 
she stressed, ‘‘than to own a whole closet full 
of motley colored dresses that add nothing to 
your appearance. If you have one party dress 
that is the most flattering you could buy, you 
could wear it time and again, and people 
would not remember exactly what you had on. 
They would only remember, “She looks lovely 
—but then, she always seems to look lovely!” 

If you have blue eyes, and want them to 
look even bluer, or if you have hair the color 
of ripe corn, the perfect complement is blue. 
There are many shades that will enhance your 
blue eyes or blonde hair (and make you 
especially lovely if you have both) from the 
medium French blues and cornflower blues 
to the light powder and baby blues. Honey 
color and warm golden beige are also good, 
and pale daffodil yellow if your skin does not 
have a yellowish cast. And white is always 
flattering, either in a blouse or collar next to 
the face, or for a complete summer outfit. 
Navy blue in shoes, hat, bag, and gloves 
would harmonize with your whole wardrobe. 

If you want to play up coppery glints in 
your hair, or if you are an out-and-out red- 
head, your best color is green. Turquoise, 
Kelly green, cool woodsy greens, green-and- 
white prints, green, brown, and beige plaids 
—all will make you look your vivacious best. 
Try a beige coat with dresses in these colors, 
or a brown tweed with green or copper flecks 
in it, and wear brown shoes and accessories. 
For summer wear, you will always be at your 
best in white or pale lettuce green. 

Do you have brown eyes and brown hair? 
Then green is also good for you, as are all 
of the reddish autumn colors. Try the per- 
simmon, pomegranate, and pumpkin shades, 
the rusts and coppers and tomato reds. Wear 
golden copper jewelry, and brown shoes and 
accessories. For warm weather wear white, 
pale peach, soft pinks, and sea-green. 

If you have black eyes and black hair, you 
can wear the vivid, jewel-like tones: scarlet 
and cardinal red, peacock blue, yellow, jade 
green. Pepper-and-salt tweed or beige wool 
would make a neutral coat to go with the 
bright colors, and black accessories are always 
smart. In the summer white with vivid color 
used in a bit of trim, such as piping, buttons, 
or belt, or one of your accessories, will make 
you a striking outfit. White is preferred for 
most of your accessories in the summer, what- 
ever your coloring. 

If you were a girl in moving pictures, Vera 
West would design your clothes by following 
these fundamental principles of fashion de- 
sign. But, by applying these same principles 
to your own figure and coloring, you will 
find that you can be attractively dressed for 
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the starring réle of your own daily life. 

If you are lucky enough to be able to buy a 
whole new spring wardrobe, sit down with 
paper and pencil and plan it out to the last 
detail. Then you will have a definite idea 
of what to look for when you shop—a time- 
saver to both you and the saleswomen. Also, 
you won't be coming home with something 
which doesn’t match anything else in your 
closet. 

Be sure your coat color is a neutral one 
that will go well with all your dresses. If 
your heart is set on a bright plaid coat, choose 
dresses in plain, harmonizing colors. If your 
shoe budget is limited, buy one very good 
pair of low-heeled oxfords in either brown, 
black, or navy, with your purse and hat to 
match. Don’t ever try to get variety in your 
wardrobe by purchasing many pairs of cheap, 
flimsy shoes. 

But perhaps you are like most of us, and 
are lucky to be able to get one new Easter 
outfit. Go ahead and plan your complete 
wardrobe on paper anyway. Buy the most 
attractive Sunday dress you can find, remem- 
bering that a good cotton frock with well- 
styled lines and lovely color is a better buy 
than a cheap silk dress with poor style. Per- 
haps in the fall you can get the coat and 
some school dresses, and before you know it 
you will have a harmonious wardrobe that 
any young movie star of your build and 
coloring would be proud to wear. 

Also, you of the limited budgets and the 
hard-to-fit figures should not forget what 
savings your sewing machines can bring you. 
You will find that a small amount of money 
invested in good material and a simple pat- 
tern will result in the kind of dress sold only 
in the expensive shops. 

So open that critical eye, stand in front of 
a full-length mirror, and then begin planning 
the wardrobe that will help to make you as 
lovely as any film star. 


DESERT HOLIDAY 
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complaining about being driven up such a 
road, in such a climate. 

We agreed that the climate of the Death 
Valley region in late May was something to 
grumble about. This was as it should be 
because, over the hills, in the pit of Death 
Valley proper, is the hottest place in the 
United States. Death Valley holds the U.S. 
heat record, 134 degrees F. in the shade— 
and goodness knows how hot it gets in the 
sun. (The world heat record taken at Azizia 
in the African Sahara is 136.4 degrees F. 
in the shade.) 

But, of course, we had no right to grumble. 
Any tourist bureau will tell you that you 
should not go into Death Valley from May 
first until October first unless you like jump- 
ing into a frying pan, though the winter 
climate is delightful. 

Anyway, there we were, broiling, and we 
continued to grumble with our car, when the 
way became narrower and more rocky. I am 
sure we would have turned back if there 
had been a way to turn, but there wasn’t. 
So on we went, and at last we saw an open- 
ing beside the trail. In the opening were two 
cabins, and a small water wheel over which 
rushed the clear waters of a little mountain 
stream. It was an oasis in the desert hill. 

We knocked on the door of the first cabin. 
There was no answer except for the clucking 
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42 
of a few old hens in the yard, and the meow 
of a cat. We tried the second cabin. The 
door suddenly opened, and a little old man, 
who had apparently been watching us 
through the window, stepped out. He was 
dressed only in shorts made from old blue 
jeans. It was Chris Wick. 

He invited us to sit down on his porch. 
“You're from New York,” he said, noting 
our license plates. “Well, that’s where I 
was born. I come out here in the gold rush, 
and been here ever since. Some day I'll take 
a long rest, but first I got a trip to make, up 
in them hills. I got a mine up there. I need 
a strong young fellar that ain’t afraid to 
work,” 

We could see him mentally measuring 
Nils’s muscles and we decided that we had 
better leave before we got conscripted for 
mine digging. 

“You must see my swimming pool before 
you go,” said Chris Wick. He led the way 
to a large excavation in the ground, turned 
on a water pipe, and in rushed the mountain 
stream, making a delightful pool in the 
desert. Then he insisted, proudly, that we 
watch him light up his cabins. In this re- 
mote place he had installed his own electric 
light plant, run by the power of the stream. 

When we had seen all of the wonders of 
this desert oasis, we asked where the road 
went, up ahead. 

“To Panamint City,” answered Chris Wick. 
“The road's terrible, and a mighty bad 
woman lives up there. When she goes to 
town, she don’t even stop and say hello. 
You can imagine what kind of a woman 
she is.” 

Yes, we could, after what the woman of 
Ballarat had told us about the etiquette of 
life in the desert. One didn’t pass by a house 
without stopping. It just wasn’t done. 


WE LEFT the ghost town of Panamint City 

to the unsociable woman who lived there, 
and retraced our way to the floor of Pana- 
mint Valley where we spent the night. There 
was no dew and the air was like that in a 
bake oven, so we did not pitch our tent. We 
could have rolled up in our blankets on the 
desert sands, except that we were afraid of 
rattlesnakes. So we put up our camp cots 
and went to bed with only the sky for a 
roof, It was a ghostly night, a bright desert 
night, and the stars seemed strangely near, 
and space and time illimitable. How alone 
we were! We heard no sound of man or 
beast in all that vast valley. 

By ten o'clock we were glad to pull our 
blankets over us. In June, July, and August 
the valley floors in this desert region never 
cool off, but this was still May. In the morn- 
ing, before setting foot on the ground, I 
leaned down, as was my usual custom, and 
peered under my cot to see if any snakes 
were hiding there, rather as some women 
look under their beds for burglars. This 
time I was rewarded by seeing, in the sand, 
the wiggling track of a snake which at some 
lone hour of the night had crawled under- 
neath my bed. Whether rattler or harmless 
reptile I shall never know, but it confirmed 
my determination never to sleep on the 
ground in snake country. 

The next morning we drove up Wildrose 
Canyon and, topping the Panamint range, 
looked down on Death Valley, silent under 
the rays of the rising sun, a scene never to 
be forgotten. With the sun came the intense 
heat of the day. Below us lay gleaming salt 
flats, rounded clay hills, exposed rock for- 
mations of red, green, and yellow color shim- 
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mering in heat mists—and beyond rose the 
sombre walls of the Funeral Range, east wall 
of Death Valley. 

The valley itself looks as though it might 
have been formed in a bake oven, seared as 
if by fire. Actually the valley and the sur- 
rounding mountains contain rocks from all 
of the great periods of geologic time. The 
formation of the region is exceedingly com- 
plex. There are the oldest rocks known, 
there are fossil-bearing rocks which show 
that once this land was under an inland sea, 
there are rocks which have been tortuously 
folded in some great geologic upheaval. Now 
these rocks lie exposed because of the aridity 
of the climate, and the effect is beautiful in 
a strange, eerie way. 

As we stared, fascinated by the peculiar 
beauty of the American desert, we could 
well understand how the first white people 
to enter it had no eyes for its scenic value. 
Before the coming of white men to America, 
a small tribe of desert Indians grubbed out 
a meager existence in the valley and the sur- 
rounding mountains, but it was not early 
known to white men. Probably the Spaniards 
saw it. The famous explorer Frémont looked 
into the valley, but did not enter it. The 
first white men known to have entered it did 
so with death in their hearts. 


T WAS in the year eighteen hundred and 

forty-nine when the cry on everyone’s lips 
was ‘To Californeeay!""—by boat around the 
Horn, or via Panama, across country on horse- 
back or by ox cart to the gold fields. The 
gold rush of ’49 was on. 

In the early fall a large and gay party left 
Salt Lake City, urging their ox teams to ut- 
most speed. But oxen have their own idea of 
the way to travel. Some of the party were so 
impatient that, instead of following the long 
but safe route, the old Spanish Trail to the 
coast, they took a short cut via Death Valley. 
It is not hard to imagine the condition of the 
party when it entered this rainless land, or 
the intolerable dread with which these poor 
emigrants, several of them women and chil- 
dren, looked down into the driest spot in the 
United States. It would take some time to 
catch a cupful of water in this region. In 
one record year, the sun shone for three 
hundred and fifty-one days out of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, so you can imagine how 
much it rains. 

Death Valley was indeed a sad looking 
spot to the forty-niners who were already 
half starved, half dead of thirst, with their 
oxen dying under their burdens. 

The party known as the Jayhawkers pushed 
on ahead. Not all of them reached the coast 
alive. The party known as the Bennett- 
Arcane, with several women and children, 
could not go on. They found a spring on the 
floor of Death Valley, and there they camped 
while two brave scouts went on to get help. 

Fortunately the season of the year was 
favorable. Had the time been mid-summer, 
all would doubtless have perished. The 
scouts at last pushed across the great Mojave 
desert to the green land of western California. 
They secured two horses so that the women 
of the party might ride out of the desert, and 
one little burro to carry the food. But on the 
trip back the horses became exhausted and 
had to be abandoned. The scouts were near- 
ly exhausted, too. Only the brave and hardy 
little burro was undaunted. He was an ex- 
ample of courage to them, never letting a 
single leaf in the desert escape his hungry 
eye, never refusing to clamber over the rock- 
iest of canyon paths. And now and again he 
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brayed defiantly at the desert wastes in tones 
which have won for his kind the nickname of 
“desert canaries.” 

To-day, visitors to Death Valley may see 
wild “desert canaries,” foraging for the 
scanty desert vegetation. Perhaps their an- 
cestors were the beasts of burden of some 
prospector who died of thirst. However these 
burros gained their freedom, their descend- 
ants seem to be enjoying life and liberty in 
the American desert. 

Because of the example of one little burro, 
the scouts for the Bennett-Arcane party took 
new courage, and at last reached the emi- 
grants waiting in Death Valley. The mem- 
bers of the party agreed that they must aban- 
don everything except necessities. One 
woman selected her best dress and bonnet 
and, donning them, sat astride an emaciated 
ox. The scouts led the party safely out of the 
valley, and when they reached the top of the 
Panamint Range they looked behind and ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Good-by, Death Valley!” So the 
valley was named. 

We were saying, “Hello, Death Valley,” in 
quite a different age. The desert road which 
we had been following to the back door of 
the valley led suddenly into a modern, paved 
highway. Glancing behind us, we could see 
the cool gleam of the snow-capped peak of 
the highest point in the United States, Mount 
Whitney. For contrast, we looked ahead to 
see the lowest point in the country. Death 
Valley is such an extreme place. Not only 
does it hold the heat record and the drought 
record, but it also has the honor of being the 
lowest land point in the United States. At 
Bad Water, the altitude of Death Valley is 
276 feet below sea level. 

At the official entrance to the National 
Monument there was a C.C.C. boy to check 
us in. “The valley is closed for the summer,” 
he told us, but we might go across the center 
of it, on the paved road. 


O ON we drove, down into the depths of 

the valley, on the paved road. Down, 
down we went into the trough in the earth, 
and hotter came the desert wind upon our 
faces. It was like a breath from a blast fur- 
nace, this breath off the desert flats which 
were shimmering in the heat. Suddenly, be- 
fore our eyes, there was a pool of water in 
the center of the pavement. But as we ap- 
proached it went shimmering away into 
the air, and there was only the hot pave- 
ment for us to pass over. The pool was a 
mirage. 

We passed through Saharalike sand 
dunes, passed by curious “‘stove pipes” of 
salt and sand formed around the branches of 
the arrow weed which sprouted out of the 
tops of the funnels. Then we came to Fur- 
nace Creek, the hottest place in the United 
States. The big winter resort hotel in the 
palm gardens was closed. We followed a 
sign to a Government camping ground, hid- 
den among clay hills. There were stone 
tables, and welcome water spigots. Some 
young tamarack trees made small patches of 
shade and, needless to say, we were the only 
ones to sit in it that day. Our thermometer 
registered 114 degrees F. We drank quarts 
of water, but it did not slake our thirst. 

An old prospector once told us that, in 
the desert, we should put salt in our drink- 
ing water. We were thirsty for salt because, 
by perspiring so much, our bodies lost their 
natural salts. However, salt water did not 
appeal to our parched throats at that mo- 
ment. We opened a can of warm tomato 
juice and a can of hot sardines, for lunch. 
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As we sat, fairly gasping for breath, we 
noticed a sled sitting on a clay hill. Appar- 
ently some C.C.C. boy had been sand sliding. 
This led us to remember that once this coun- 
try had been well watered. In the last ice 
age, the glaciers had melted into this and 
neighboring valleys and, where we sat, there 
once had been a lake. Now this lake was 
dried up into saline pools and salt beds, 
some of which are over one thousand feet 
thick. 

We marveled that any animal or plant 
could live through the summer in Death 
Valley, and yet both plants and animals have 
adapted themselves to life in this dry land. 
Ground squirrels and coyotes were even then 
scurrying about the hills. The little kit fox 
was perhaps peering at us from behind some 
salt sage. Other desert dwellers are the 
kangaroo rats which hop on their long hind 
legs like kangaroos, and trade rats which take 
your belongings but never fail to leave you 
something in their place—a cactus branch, 
perhaps. The elusive bighorn sheep and wild 
burros wander in the hills. The road runner, 
a long-legged bird which kills snakes, the 
desert quail, and the black desert raven, and 
many more might be added to this list. How- 
ever, you do not see many creatures in the 
valley. The population is sparse. 

The inhabitants which possibly most en- 
joy the desert life are the lizards. The shy 
chuckawalla, a fat, scaly fellow, and the 
horned “toads’—which are really horned 
lizards—apparently find the climate to their 
liking. 

There are a few queer fish living there, 
too. In Salt Creek and at Saratoga Springs, 


What’s in a MUGGLES? 


“Hi, girls!’ Ted and Tad greeted, turning 
in at the gate. They dropped down on the 
porch steps, 

“Janey,” Tad began, “listen—” 

“Wait,” Ted grinned up at her. “No hem- 
ming and hawing. Janey, I know all. You 
worked all that ‘Muggles’ business—you four, 
didn’t you? I had an idea—and I pumped 
Tyler and got the truth.” 

“Tad!” Janey accused. “Oh, you weren't 
to know who it was, Ted.” 

“Couldn't help it,” Tad protested. “He had 
a hunch, anyway.” 

“So now,” pleaded Mac, “won't you please 
tell us all, Janey—how Shakespeare got into 
i 

“Shakespeare?” echoed Muggles. 
what did he have to do with it?” 

“T'll tell you,” Janey grinned. ‘Remember 
that first afternoon, Ted, what you said 
about your name? ‘Tis not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church door’? Well, I went 
home and looked up the quotation, and the 
rest was ‘But tis enough, 'twill serve’. Then I 
saw the whole thing, that I'd only guessed at 
before. There wasn’t anything the matter 
with you. It was your name—or you thought 
it was. People always laughed at your name, 
and because it did sound queer, they expected 
you to be queer to match it; and instead of 
trying to prove they were wrong, you just 
let yourself get queer. You thought if people 
looked down on Muggles as a name, that it 
made you the kind of person who would be 
looked down on.” 

He made a wry face. “I guess you're right.” 

“But,” Janey went on, “I didn’t see how 
knowing that would help me, until I read 
some more of Romeo and Juliet. Then I came 
to ‘What's in a name?’ and ‘A rose by any 


“Well, 
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“hell’s carp”—better known as “desert sar- 
dines’”—small, relic fish left from the days 
when Death Valley was an old lake, are 
swimming to-day. 

As for the plants, they have adapted them- 
selves marvelously to life with little water. 
Spiny cactus plants spread out wide root 
growths, and with their thick, succulent 
bodies store water and repel the desert sun. 
Salt resistant bushes thrive on the borders of 
the deep salt beds. One of the salt bushes 
was found with roots fourteen feet deep in 
the ground. 

When we drove on towards the west wall 
of Death Valley, the Funeral Range, we 
were sorry that the heat forced us to go on- 
ward and upward. We determined then and 
there to return “in season” and see other 
desert wonders, not forgetting Scotty's castle, 
that elaborate home which Death Valley 
Scotty has built for himself. But the road to 
Scotty's was fenced off in May. 

At the upper end of the valley we passed 
Death Valley Junction where the famous 
Twenty Mule Team Borax has its present 
headquarters. The discovery of borax in this 
region, as well as the discovery of gold and 
silver, brought the first permanent inhabit- 
ants. And as we said, “Good-by, Death 
Valley, until next time,” we were filled with 
admiration for the miners, who, we knew, 
would toil all summer in the potash and 
borax works. We also blew our horn in 
farewell to the “desert rats,” the real pros- 
pectors who, with their sturdy, brave little 
companions, the “desert canaries,” live out 
their days, winter and summer, in this fas- 
cinating but often dangerous land. 
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other name would smell as sweet.’ Well, that 
made me think. If you called a rose ‘skunk 
cabbage,’ it would still smell just as sweet— 
and even if you dressed a skunk cabbage up 
with ‘rose’ it would smell just as bad. Do 
you see? A name doesn’t mean anything by 


itself. It's what you associate with it. So, 
Ted, if you were somebody just swell, 
wouldn't Muggles get to mean that? Only 


we worked it backwards. We used those signs 
to make Muggles mean something nice—and 
you just naturally lived up to it.” 

He laughed. “I was pretty much of a 
skunk cabbage, wasn’t 1?” 

“Only on top,” Janey said. “But, anyway, 
you see, you've made Muggles a name nobody 
would mind having.” 

Muggles rose, grinning at her. “Got to get 
back to the house to teach juggling to some 
kids. But, Janey, I'll remember what you said 
just then—for future reference.” 

When he had gone, Candy whistled. ‘Phew! 
Did you hear that?” 

“Don’t be absurd!’ Janey cried, blushing, 
but Tad looked thoughtful. 

“Want to go to the movies to-night, Janey? 
My treat.” 

“What?” Her eyes widened in surprise. 
Tad was notoriously poor this week, having 
spent his allowance to have his bicycle fixed, 
and, anyway, she always went Dutch treat 
with him. 

“You know what Shakespeare says,” he 
said with a mischievous look, “‘A stitch in 
time saves nine’—and I'm all for listening to 
the old boy.” 

“But it wasn’t Shakespeare,” Janey pro- 
tested. 

“Well, it's still a good idea,” he told her, 
grinning. “I'll stop by for you after supper.” 
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a brand-new 
“EVEREADY” official 
GIRL SCOUT 


FLASHLIGHT! 





Hereisthe 
flashlight you 
have always 
wanted! It is 
distinctive in 
appearance, streamlined, luxuri- 
ously finished in chromium and 
jade green. For use at home, hik- 
ing, boating and at camp. 

This new Official Girl Scout 
flashlight has a pre-focused lamp 
and streamlined switch. It throws 
a powerful beam. The Official Girl 
Scout insignia is stamped on the 
bottom of the case. Get this hand- 
some light today! 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARK 
BATTERIES ARE 
FRESH BATTERIES 


The DATE-LINE 
Guarantees FRESHNESS 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


UCC) 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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AMERICA AND AMERICANS 


SuorT Hitts, New Jersey: As all girls do, 
who take THE AMERICAN GIRL, I love it 
very dearly. I enjoy all the stories, articles 
etc., especially the Midge and Yes-We-Can 
Janey ones. I would like to have some more 
articles on movies and movie stars, since I 
hope to become one myself. I couldn't very 
well tell you how much I like different things 
in the magazine, because I would probably 
think of others and therefore be writing all 
night. 

I'm twelve years of age, going on thir- 
teen, and I go to Millburn high school, al- 
though I’m only in the eighth grade. Al- 
though school is interesting, very educa- 
tional, and even sometimes fun, I will be glad 
when it is over. 

As a closing note, I wish to express my 
feelings as to America and Americans. I 
think this is the most wonderful country in 
the world and I hope, and think, it will 
stay this way forever and ever. Most true 
Americans feel the same way I do. 

Virginia Bergen 


WHAT AMERICA STANDS FOR 


GLENBROOK, CONNECTICUT: I am writing 
this letter in answer to a letter that Sally 
Jane Sinclair of Santa Cruz, California, wrote. 
I agree with her that now, of all times, we 
should be proud to be Americans, and I 
agree with her in loving America and what 
it stands for. 

I got my January issue of THE AMERICAN 
Girt to-day. I know I am going to love it. 

Janet Clarke 


KIN TO THEM ALL 


HicgH Point, NortH CAROLINA: I want to 
say “Hello” to all American girls, because I 
feel as if I were kin to them all, although I 
have never seen them. 

I have been taking THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for a very short time, but I have learned to 
love and look forward to it. I think its 
stories are grand and I never fail to look at 
the painting for the month. The jokes are 
all very good, tco, and I always enjoy the 
poems. 

I will be fourteen on the fourteenth of 
February, and am in the eighth grade. I am 
a Girl Scout and I love all sorts of sports. 
I like to play the piano and sing, cook, sew, 
and eat chocolate candy. I like English and 
Literature in school, because I like to read 
and write stories, and Civics because I like to 
study about my country. 

Dorothy May Wrenn 


APPRECIATING ONE'S PARENTS 


IRVING, NEw York: I just received my new 
AMERICAN GiRL—I'm beginning my fourth 
year with it. I enjoy reading the jokes, stories 
etc. My favorite characters are Phyl and 
Meg, Dilsey, Lucy Ellen, Midge, and others. 

I have just finished Prairie Song. 1 think 
it’s about the best story I ever read in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. It’s true to life. I think, 
after reading it, that one appreciates one’s 
parents more. 

I like serials, only it’s so long from one 
month to another, 

June Foxton 


CAMP IS FUN 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS: I live in a small 
town of about ten thousand. It has seven 
Girl Scout troops. The University of Ar- 
kansas is located here. 

The troop I belong to is Pine Cone Troop, 
Number Three, at Jefferson School. I went 
to the Girl Scout Camp-in-the-Pines this 
summer and had a lot of fun. I stayed three 
weeks and five days. I spent my time horse- 
back riding, swimming, and making things 
in the arts and crafts room. Once we had 
an aquacade down by the swimming pool (of 
course) and once we had a costume ball. I 
think there is nothing as much fun as camp 
for young people. There I passed my Red 
Cross beginner test. I am a Second Class 
Scout and I was eleven years old November 
second. 

I don’t subscribe to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
but I check it out of the library. My favorite 
characters are Midge, Dilsey, Honey Ann, 
and Sarah Hemingway. My favorite stories 
were Mother's Little Helper, Dilsey Snarls 
the Strands, and The Courage for the Rude- 
ness. 

I got a bicycle for my birthday and have 
taken about six long trips on it. Alma 
Chaney, my Girl Scout friend, and I are plan- 
ning to take Singer Sewing lessons. 


Jo Ellen Carlisle 
ROMEO, JR. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE: I have not taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL very long as it was my 
birthday present from my mother, and my 
birthday was in September. I look forward 
to getting the magazine very much. I have 
only been a Girl Scout about a year, but I am 
very proud to be one. 

I heard an address over the radio the other 
day by Princess Mary and it was so inspiring 
that I hope every Girl Scout that could, 
heard it. 
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I went to Kamp Kiwani this summer and 
had a wonderful time. My roommate kept 
our wash bowl full of her pets, fish eggs, 
frogs, and so forth. One girl had a pet frog 
and called it Romeo, Jr. The other girl 
wouldn't let us walk on the floor at night 
for fear we would step on her lizards. 

I'm usually very timid about writing, but 
when it comes to writing to the best maga- 
zine in the U.S.A., I can promise you I'll 
write often. 

Patsy Trouseal 


WINTER IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


LITTLETON, NEw HAMPSHIRE: THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL is the most enjoyable and inter- 
esting magazine I've ever read, and I think all 
girls should read this swell magazine. 

I am fifteen years old, a sophomore in high 
school, have brown hair and brown eyes, and 
am five feet four inches tall. I live about 
twenty miles from the famous “Aerial Tram- 
way” on Cannon Mountain. This is a very 
beautiful site and especially now, in winter, as 
there is quite a bit of snow and the trees are 
all laden down with it. There are many ski 
meets and skiing parties which I think are 
loads of fun for everybody. 

I like our stories about girls my age, and 
especially Midge and Yes-We-Can Janey. I 
also liked Winter Cottage and Sing for Your 
Supper, and I think our new serial The 
Desert Calling is going to be wonderful. 

Madeline Dickson 


CRUSTY SNOW 


WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN GIRL since December, 1937 
and I think it is tops. Lucy Ellen, Midge, 
Bushy and Lofty, and Phyl, Meg, and Dil- 
sey are my favorite characters. They are all 
so real. I also liked Winter Cottage, Happy 
Acres, Make-Believe Dog, and Sing for Your 
Supper. The new serial in the February 
issue starts with a grand beginning. 

Wallingford is a town of about fifteen 
thousand people. I am fifteen and a sopho- 
more in Lyman high school. I like to 
go to school pretty well, but I just can’t 
seem to learn Geometry. 

We haven't had very much snow this 
winter, but now we have crusty snow. To-day 
I am going sliding and skiing. My favorite 
sports are horseback riding, swimming, and 
skiing. I also spend much of my time play- 
ing the piano. 

If THE AMERICAN GIRL continues to be as 
grand as it always has been, it will always 
be America’s number one magazine for girls. 

Margery Kahl 
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Fort ABERCROMBIE, NorTH DaKOoTA: My 
sister and I have been reading THE AMERICAN 
Girt for nearly two years and enjoy it im- 
mensely. On the twentieth of November I 
was thirteen years old and I am in the eighth 
grade. 

In North Dakota it is cold in winter and 
hot in summer. In winter we skate and ski. 
I like to skate for the very logical reason 
that I can’t ski for the life of me. 

In the summer we play tennis, go bicycling, 
hike, and when at the lakes, swim. This sum- 
mer we were at the lakes a week. (My father 
owns a grocery store and is busy all summer 
so he can’t spend much time on a vacation.) 

Abercrombie is a small town with a fort 
(rebuilt recently) on the outskirts. We have 
a lovely park with tennis courts, a pavilion, 
and a playground. A new school is being 
built and will add much to our town. We 
have no Girl Scout troops, but would like one 
very much. 

My favorite characters in the magazine 
are Midge and Lofty and Bushy and, of 
course, Yes-We-Can Janey. 

Donna Lou Edlund 


THE RICHEST HILL 


BUTTE, MONTANA: We have been reading A 
Penny for Your Thoughts. That is how we 
got the impulse to write. 

Both of us enjoy just about the same stories. 
Therefore our favorites are those about Midge, 
Yes-We-Can Janey, Bushy and Lofty, and 
most of the continued stories. 

We live in Butte, Montana which is the 
richest hill on earth. It is also a mile high 
and a mile deep. Butte is noted for its copper 
mines, but it has many other minerals, also. 

The State school of mines is located in our 
city. It is one of the greatest schools of its 
kind in the U.S.A. People from all over the 
world attend it. 

Mary Carol Spillum and Marion Amos 


MARY ELLEN’S SPECIAL FRIENDS 


VAN METER, Iowa: I have been reading some 
of my AMERICAN GIRLS and enjoyed the 
Penny for Your Thoughts page so much that 
I thought I would write so girls whose letters 
I have enjoyed could read mine. 

Like Mary Lois Weiss of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, I can suggest but one improvement. 
Please have more fashions. I admire your 
choice of the ones to put in the magazine, 
but there are not enough of them. I simply 
love to sew. There is not one single thing I 
like better, not even out-door sports and 
they hold an important place in my life. 

My favorite cover of all the issues is the 
blue-and-white cover on the June, 1940, num- 
ber. My favorite story is The Spirit of ’76, 
in the April, 1940, issue. Lucy Ellen, my 
favorite character, stars in this. Maybe I like 
her because her name is so much like mine, 
but I assure you that’s not the only reason. 
Midge goes second best with me. 

I am thirteen and in the eighth grade. My 
special friend in subjects is American history. 
My special friend in animals was my wire- 
haired terrier, Whiskers. (I lost him last 
Thursday and I'm terribly lonesome, but my 
AMERICAN GIRLS are doing their best to keep 
me company.) My special friend in humans 
is Marguerite Feller, sister of the famous 
baseball player, Bob Feller. My special am- 
bition is to be an interior decorator. 

Mary Ellen McKay 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
BETTIE'S CHICKENS 


HARLOWTON, MONTANA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for four years now and I 
want to express my appreciation for the en- 
joyment it has given me. I live on a ranch 
and I thought you would be interested in 
knowing that I paid for my last subscription 
with three chickens I had raised. 

I like the stories of girls who live in the 
West, or who visit the West. I also like the 
stories of Midge and Bobo Witherspoon, and 
I enjoy the section on movies very much. 
Before I go to a show, I look up my magazine 
and see what it says about the show. 

Bettie Stevens 


FROM FAR-AWAY NATAL 


MARITZBURG, NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA: I have 
had THE AMERICAN GiRL for about twelve 
months and I enjoy it very much. My friend, 
Athalie Saulez, always reads it after me and 
she enjoys it very much, too. 

I am at boarding school in South Africa, 
and my mother and father are missionaries in 
Portuguese East Africa. I have two sisters, 
also in boarding school. 


My sister is a Girl Guide. They do not} 
have Girl Scouts out here. She likes it very | 


much. Last May they went to camp and had 
a lovely time. 

The story I liked best in THE AMERICAN 
Girl was Winter Cottage. I was very sad 
when it ended. 

My hobby is collecting stamps, and I also 
like swimming and tennis very much. 

Clara Rea 


LUCY ELLEN IN PERSON 


OxrForp, Mississippi: There's a special thrill 
in receiving your first “own” magazine. I 
have read my first two copies over and over, 
and each time I find something new. I quite 
agree with all of the other Girl Scouts that 
THE AMERICAN GIRL is a magazine to be 
treasured. Troop one of Oxford adopted the 
Christmas card plan you advertised, and we 
got our subscriptions. 

I have read a Lucy Ellen book recently, and 
I like her. She is just like someone you are 
liable to meet around the next corner. Inci- 
dentally, Lucy Ellen herself is going to school 
at “Ole Miss,” the University of Mississippi 
at Oxford. In real life, she is Roberta Wright, 
the daughter of the author of the Lucy Ellen 
stories. She, herself, is writing a short story 
about her childhood. 

Have you discovered the Lucy-Ellen candy 
bar yet? It is good, too. 

THE AMERICAN GiRL has everything a 
really very good magazine should have, and 
now I need not envy other subscribers. 


Beth Wilson 
THE AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES 


TONGANOXIE, KANSAS: This afternoon I just 
had to sit down and write to you, to tell you 
how much I appreciate our magazine. With 
my last issue I have just completed four years 
of subscribing to THE AMERICAN GirL. As I 
am fifteen years old now, I was eleven years 
old when I started. 

This morning I started to make an Art Ap- 
preciation notebook for my Four-H Club 
work. I clipped all of the paintings and the 
notes about the authors. I did not fully 
appreciate until then the full value of the 
American Painters Series. 

(Continued on next page) 
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NYLON 


HEEL AND TOE 
AND AWAY WE GO! 


It's built for ~ 
real wear— &= 
Florida, the new 
anklet of fine mer- 
cerized yarn withnylon 
reinforcements at the heels and toes. Built 
for girls of all ages, it's made in sizes 6 to 
11, and comes in a wide range of colors. 
At better stores everywhere. 


Lc ROI ©. 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


——— 


fewAR-EX 


BEAUTY KIT 


Lotion and Powder; full size Soop 
q samples of Rouge and Lip- 
stick. 


DISCOUNT CERTIFICATE 


Send $1.00 for Trove! Kit todey. 
‘Indicate whether blond, medium 
or brunette. If you do this now 
we will send you o Surprise Dis- 
count Certificate. Hurry 


SMETICS 


6 & MICHIC 


INC. 
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It's one 


irt that won't hike? p on rou ) . 
it's three inches longer than\yau're used! to 
. +. copied trom your broth a\ghirt, Fine 


Broadcloth in ite, blue and maire/Wear 


GSTON & LIEBERMAN 





ree Catalogue of Schou: and 
Club Pins and Rings. Pin No. 
C17 Silver Plated $2.00 per 
doz. Gold Plated $3.00 per 

doz. Sterling Silver $3.60 

. Ring No.RS25 Steri 

Silver $13. " 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112C Fulton Street New York, N. Y¥. 
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Midge and Lucy Ellen have long been my 
favorite characters in the short stories and I 
mustn’t forget about Bushy, either. All of the 
stories and special articles are a lot of fun. I 
have already chosen a dress from our patterns 
and am making it now. 

Several times, just before I have resub- 
scribed for THE AMERICAN GIRL, my mother 
has asked me what I would do without it. To 
tell the honest truth, I really don’t know what 
I would do. I hope I keep getting it for- 
ever and ever. 

Shirley Ann Freinmuth 

A HELP IN EARNING BADGES 
Decatur, ILLINoIs: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for over a year, but this is 
the first time I have written expressing my 
opinion of such a fine magazine. I have 
enjoyed the stories, articles, poems, Girl 
Scout features, and the various departments 
immensely. Most of all A Penny for Your 
Thoughts, because I like to see what other 
girls think of it. 

My favorite stories are about Midge, Lucy 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Ellen, Bushy and Lofty, Dilsey, and Yes-We- 
Can Janey. 

I am thirteen years of age and in the ninth 
grade. I have been a Girl Scout for a year 
and I am now a First Class Scout. I found 
that the articles in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
helped me earn my badges. 

Elaine Wyckoff 


BEVERLY S HOBBY 


Sioux FALLs, SoutH Dakora: I am writing 
to tell you how much I enjoy reading THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. When it comes in the mail 
everyone in the family rushes to see who can 
get it first. 

Yes-We-Can Janey is probably my favorite 
character, but I also like Midge, and Bushy 
and Lofty. 

I am twelve years of age and in the seventh 
grade of Mark Twain School at Sioux Falls. 
I play the flute in the orchestra and like it 
very much, 

My favorite sport is horseback riding and 
I have a horse statue collection, It is very 
interesting to collect statues from every part 


STAR-SPANGLED MIDGE 


clear, cold air, and from another wagon the 
alluring odor of sizzling hot dogs added a 
fillip. 

“How about a warm pup?” 
Chuck, ordering a couple. 

Adele's healthy appetite, scantily appeased 
by an early and light lunch, sharpened into 
pangs of hunger; nevertheless she could not 
picture herself chewing a frankfurter during 
the all important introduction. 

“No thanks, Chuck,’ she refused, feeling 
the initial restrictions of royalty. 

“No? You don’t mind if I gobble ’em 
while we're looking?” 

She did mind—very much. The smell of 
mustard was positively cruel, but she only 
smiled her agreement. 

In and out of the shifting crowd they 
wove their way without so much as a glance 
at the bent figures flashing in the sun. 

“I know they're here somewhere,” en- 
couraged Chuck, his mouth stuffed. “Uncle 
Dave bragged to me that he’d won a race in 
the dark ages, 1918 or thereabouts.” 

Again and again they came within tanta- 
lizing whiffs of a frankfurter wagon, but 
Adele bravely maintained her dignity. Not 
until the races were over and the crowd 
drifted away in the strange silence left by the 
departed music, did they meet the two judges 
—one tall and thin, the other short and fat, 
and neither looking as if they ever could have 
been college students. 

“This is Miss Bennett, Uncle Dave, Mr. 
Tate!’ Chuck included Adele in a sweeping 
gesture. 

During the brief meeting, Adele felt like a 
prize cow going up for auction. She saw the 
men study her face with serious, worried ex- 
pressions, then exchange questioning glances, 
all the time keeping up a conversation about 
the glorious weather. 

“It's been a pleasure meeting you, Miss 
Bennett,” the thin man, Mr. Tate, said 
graciously. Then he turned and frowned at 
Chuck. “But this young man knows we're 
not showing the slightest favoritism.” 

“Who wants you to?” laughed Chuck 
cheerfully. “I’m just showing you what the 
prettiest girl in Conway College looks like 
in bright sunlight. It’s a cinch you'll have a 


suggested 


hard time to find anyone here to beat her.” 

Uncle Dave gave a plump chuckle. “You'll 
make a swell salesman, my boy. But take my 
advice and never get into our shoes.” 

“I wouldn't mind if I could be sure one of 
the guys would bring a date like Adele,” 
Chuck insisted. 

“Come on, Dave,’’ ordered Mr. Tate, “be- 
fore that boy has you sign on the dotted line.” 

They went off arm-in-arm. 

“It’s oke, Del,” whispered Chuck. “You've 
knocked ’em for a loop.” 

But across the white snow they heard Mr. 
Tate’s thin, carrying voice. “I certainly do not 
like that ski suit.” 

“Oh, Chuck, did you hear that?” Adele 
was almost in tears. “It és crazy! Something 
Midge concocted. Come on. Let's find her. 
Hurry!” 

They spent the rest of the waning twilight 
in a fruitless search, and did not find Midge 
and Reddy until they were headed for the 
“Greasy Spoon.” Adele immediately took 
possession of Midge and ordered the boys to 
go ahead. 

“Midge,” her tone was tragic, “one of the 
judges doesn’t like this suit. I heard him say 
so. 

“Too late to do anything about it now,” 
insisted Midge. 

She had lived through a tense afternoon, 
now flushed with excitement and now cold 
with self-condemnation. It was a low-down 
trick for her, a kid sister, to crash into the 
glory that should be Adele’s. But why should 
it be? Adele didn’t own the throne. Wasn't 
it a fair and square free-for-all? Why hadn't 
she as much right to be Queen as anyone? 
She was human—she would enjoy the honor, 
too. Oh, how silly she was to take that man 
seriously ! 

“It isn’t too late, Midge. 
swap.” 

“Not really!” mocked Midge. “I'm sick 
and tired of swapping. You wanted what you 
have—and that’s that.” She lengthened her 
stride to catch up with Reddy, but Adele 
pulled her back. 

“Don’t be so selfish, Midge. You know 
what it means to me—to Chuck and the 
whole fraternity.” 


We can still 
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of the United States. When we go on a trip, 
the first thing I look for is a horse statue. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GirRL for only 

one year, but I already feel it is a part of me. 
Beverly Stockstad 


OLD FRIENDS 


CATONSVILLE, MARYLAND: THE AMERICAN 
GirL is just grand. I adore it from cover to 
cover. I love the darling gray squirrels on 
the front of the November issue and the deer 
on the January one which is lying beside me. 

It's so nice for a magazine to have so many 
stories about the same characters. You feel 
as if you were meeting an old friend every 
time one appears. Bushy and Lofty, Lucy 
Ellen, Janey Lewis, and Dilsey are my favorite 
characters. I also like the articles and the 
Girl Scout features very much. The series 
about famous songs is nice, too. 

I am a First Class Girl Scout in troop 
number eighty-four in Catonsville. I was 
twelve and three-quarters years old on Christ- 
mas Day and am a Freshman in Catonsville 
high school. Margaret Rusk 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 





“But suppose I happen to prefer this out- 
fit myself?” 

“Oh, so that’s it? You palmed off some- 
thing you didn’t like—” 

“You like lots of things I don’t,” defended 
Midge. 

“Then you admit it! You confess you de- 
liberately concocted this terrible atrocity— 
probably so I wouldn't be chosen.” 

Again Midge burned with guilt. She re- 
membered what the red-headed man had said. 
And Del had trusted her taste. 

“Hi, step on it,” called Chuck. “We have 
to be in the parade by seven.” 

“Will you swap?” Adele demanded fierce- 
ly. 
How could Midge refuse without being a 
traitor, a usurper? “All right, I will. But 
for gosh sakes, why don’t you make up your 
mind what you want and stick to it?’ 

They cut short their meal and sped back to 
the House so the girls could change. Midge 
realized, when she saw Adele in the white 
velveteen, that the two suits could not be 
compared. 

“I think it was a mean trick,” Reddy pro- 
tested, voluble for once as he and Midge 
slowly trekked toward the golf course behind 
the others, their torches over their shoulders. 

“What difference does it make, Reddy?” 
argued Midge. “I never give a hoot what I 
wear and I'm not going to let it spoil this 
elegant Carnival.” 

Bobbing torchlights from all directions 
converged into the parade that streamed 
through the gateway to the open-air show. 
Flares lighted the entrance and it was there 
the undergraduate committee made its se- 
lections. 

As they waited to push their way through, 
Midge could see the snow village on the 
edge of a little lake, each white house flut- 
tering an American flag. 

“The Queen comes down that hill back of 
the stage,” explained Reddy, pointing a mit- 
tened hand. 

“Let's get a front seat. I never was so ex- 
cited in my life.” 

They tramped through the illuminated area, 
walking on their shadows, and on the other 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Train Window 


Leon, aged three, on 
a long trip with his 
parents, amused him- 
self by looking out of 
the Pullman window. 
While passing through 
a wooded section, he 
turned to his mother 
and exclaimed, “Oh, 
Mother, look quick! 
All the trees are going 
back home.”—Sent by 
ELEANOR LINDER, | 
Wellington, Ohio. 


Touché 


An automobile 
driver just missed hit- 
ting a careless “‘jay- 
walker,” crossing a 
city thoroughfare. 
Angrily he shouted, 
“You pedestrians walk 


| Minnesota. 





The Prize Winning 





The Idea! 


Lapy (to druggist): I want a box 
of canine pills. 
Druccist: What's the matter with 
| the dog? 


Lapy (indignantly): I'll have you | 
| know my husband is a perfect gentle- 
| man!—Sent by JANE BuRLEY, St. Paul, | 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun-| 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 

| girl whose joke is published in this box. | 


The Difference 


TEACHER: What is 
the difference between 
an optimist and a pes- 
simist? 

Giapys: An opti- 
mist is one who looks 
after the eyes and a 
pessimist is one who 
looks after the feet— 
Sent by MARY STONER, 
\]} Manheim, Pennsylva- 
nia. 








Take this trim and husky thirteen- 
and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
crisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstrake 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
strains and leaks. She’s built to “take 
it” for many years. Ninety square 
feet of sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. All 
brass fittings. Economical to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows boats and 
canoes of all types. Write today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 723 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 





“Old Town Boats” 








As You Like It 


The teacher told a| 
little girl in the first | 
grade that two and two | 
make four. The next | 
day she told her that | 
three and one make | 
four. 

The child’s mother | 
asked her what she had 
learned at school. 














around as though you 
owned the streets!” 

To this the pedestrian answered, “Well, 
you drivers ride around as though you owned 
the cars.”"—Sent by Groria Piscopo, Belle- 
ville, New Jersey. 


Packaged 


TEACHER: Betty, can you tell me one of 
the uses of cowhide? 

Betty: Yes ma'am. It keeps the cow to- 
gether. — Sent by Bretry ANN BUFFALO, 
England, Arkansas. 


Good Choice 


JupcE: Ten dollars or ten days! 

SPEEDSTER: I'll take the ten dollars, I can 
do more with it—Sent by DONNA JUNE 
HERMAN, Madison, Wisconsin. 


No Objection 








Boss: Now that I have given you a job, I 
must tell you that early hours are the rule in 
this store. 

Boy: That's good. You can’t close too 
early for me!—Sent by ANN ARENBERG, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


The little girl an- 
swered, “Well, Mother, my teacher says two | 
and two is four, and another time shé says 
three and one is four. I do wish she would 
make up her mind.”—Sent by MARTHA 
FRANCES ROBBINS, Princeton, Missouri. 


Too Late 








too late for 


Am I 


CANNIBAL PRINCE: 
dinner ? 

CANNIBAL KING: Yes, everyone's eaten.— | 
Sent by Patricita CoRRIGAN, Wéilmar, Cali- | 
fornia. 


Voluntary 


Jones: My wife's gone to the West Indies. 

SMITH: Jamaica? 

Jones: No, she wanted to go.—Sent by 
GweEN GALE, Piedmont, California. 


Seasoned 


SMALL Boy (reading newspaper): What 
does it mean by “seasoned” troops, Father? 

PARENT: Mustered by the officers and pep- 
pered by the enemy. — Sent by seme 
Stapp, Vandalia, Illinois. 
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Skates Cte ee 

~ ~. 

You'll win all the races 

-+. you'll go places faster ; 
with SPEED KINGS... y 

they’re greased lightning on wheels. They can 

“take it’, too . . . they're guaranteed for 500 miles 

of skating or a full year’s use. Get these finer, 

faster skates today, they cost no more. See them 

at your dealer's, or write for information. 
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The Only Genuine Art Corners 
are made by ENGEL of Chicago! 


Original Square and Round styles, 
also others illustrated are still in 
steady demand. New Poc-kets 
and Transparosare especially 
fine! Forpkg. each of three 
types and samples, send 30¢ 





1o¢ in stamps, coin or money order to 
Buys Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


400 pept.4-0,4709 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


















NOTHING 
TO BUY 


Ladies—Lovely Watch about size of a dime. Give away FREE 
pictures with White CLOVERINE Grand SALVE for cl.aps. 
shallow cuts. mild burns. Easily sold to friends at 25c a 
box (with picture free) and remit per catalog. SPECIAL: 
— Choice 35 premiums for sending ealy 3 collected. 
46th yr. Be first. Nothing to buy. Write for salve today. 


WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. 55-R, TYRONE, PA. 









HIGHEST QUALITY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Ask for FREE Sample Card— 
all types. Prompt Mail Service. 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 
Dept. E-17, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STAR-SPANGLED MIDGE 


side of the gate a boy pulled Midge aside. 
“Wait with those other girls,” he ordered. 

“I'll be hanging around the door to pick 
you up when you're eliminated,” promised 
Reddy. 

“Why, Midge!” Adele left a group of 
tense, silent girls waiting on the porch of the 
Outing Club to join her sister, “I never 
thought—maybe you'll be chosen for a lady- 
in-waiting! Wouldn't you love it? They 
have twelve.” 

“Sure I would!’ Midge shrugged away the 
idea, remembering how the judge and the 
man who took her picture felt about the 
stars and stripes. 

She also became tense and silent as more 
girls joined their ranks. A number of men 
went into the club. One of them Midge 
recognized as the tall, red-headed stranger. 
He caught her eye, paused at the open door 
and let it slam shut. 

“Well, turncoat,” he 
does this mean?” 

She beckoned him aside, out of Adele's 
hearing. “I know—lI don’t like it, either, and 
I'll rip off all the stars and stripes to-mor- 
row. But I had to swap. I'm responsible for 


scolded. ‘What 
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“Not a moss at all,” said Helen. “It's a 
lichen. Scarlet-crested Cladonia. And here is 
the gray cup Cladonia that we used to call 
‘fairy cups’.” 

We found a fat little stick almost covered 
with the scarlet-capped lichen, and another 
miniature log with crinkled, green-brown 
petals, one of the leafy lichens, springing 
from it. Then a clump of baby ferns. I had 
brought only a tiny box along, so I filled the 
side of my purse again—without the least 
feeling of guilt this time. 

March Fourteenth 
My dear: 

You won't believe me, but moss gardens 
haunt me. I went down to the Museum of 
Natural History for lunch to-day, and what 
should I find in the main foyer but moss gar- 
dens—superb ones, twenty-four by thirty-two 
inches, real terrariums, in fact! One was a 
little swamp with marsh plants, one a bit of 
deep woods, and the third a wooded hillside. 
They were far too large for my taste this year, 
of course, which tends toward midgets, and 
they were able to show all kinds of rare plants 
which are protected by State law so that the 
ordinary person can't have them, but they 
were done so beautifully that they were a joy 
to linger over. Especially the bloodroot with 
its snowy petals and the pale pink arbutus 
and the immaculate white trilliums. I’m sure 
you know May apple leaves, which look like 
open umbrellas. But did you know they are 
playful enough to be folded umbrellas when 
they pop from the ground? With a flat ivory 
end—very smart. 

The girl in charge told me I ought to have 
a layer of sand in my bowl, and then char- 
coal for drainage and for sweetening the soil. 
Only I shouldn't think such a small bowl as 
mine would need that, for woodsy soil is acid 
anyway. Also I should have a small spray to 
water the garden with. 

I found out that mosses as well as plants 
should be guarded and protected. I'll have to 
ask the Garden Club of America about laws 
and regulations. Ferns are protected in New 
Jersey—I didn’t know that. My girl said that 


it and my sister's awfully pretty—she stands 
a good chance of being Queen.” 

“Oh, I see,” he grunted dubiously, and 
stalked off. 

“Who on earth is that mechanic who's al- 
ways haunting us?” complained Adele, when 
Midge rejoined her. 

“Search me,” answered Midge. 

It seemed an endless time before they were 
admitted into the lounge of the Outing Club, 
a big, comfortable room with fireplaces at 
either end. 

The thirty girls, in all colors and styles of 
ski suits, were marched slowly past a long 
table where sat the three judges. Midge felt 
the blood flame in her cheeks when she saw 
that one of the judges was the bald, red- 
headed man. So that’s who he was! 

The girls were lined up across the room 
while the judges debated their merits in a 
murmured colloquy. 

“Let's pick the Queen first,’’ suggested Mr. 
Tate in an undertone to the red-headed judge. 
“Dave and I met that girl in the stars and 
stripes this afternoon. She is really very 
pretty—best looking student on Conway Col- 
lege campus, we're told.” 
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“She looks different in the electric light,” 
murmured Uncle Dave. 

“More human, less doll-like,” agreed Mr. 
Tate in a whisper. ‘Personally I don’t like 
the ski suit, but Dave here says I’m not a 
fashion expert. We've seen so many girls 
we're pie-eyed. She's our choice, if she ap- 
peals to you. What do you say, Nelson?” 

The red-head patted his bald spot thought- 
fully. “I guess you're right. What's in a 
suit should be more important than the. suit 
itself—and she’s a swell kid. As Kingsley 
says, ‘There's nothing so kingly as kindness,’ 
—and that goes for queenliness, too.” 

Mr. Tate called one of the boys to him and 
whispered something in his ear. 

“This way, Miss Bennett,” said the boy, 
beckoning Midge out of the line. 

Midge, to whom no word of the conver- 
sation had been audible, wished that she 
hadn't been the very first to be eliminated. 
As the heavy door closed behind her, she 
heard a patter of applause. 

“I guess they’ve chosen the Queen,” she 
said wistfully. 

“Sure they have,” said the boy. “Didn't 
you know? You're it, Miss Midge Bennett.” 


A MARCH MINIATURE GARDEN 


mosses are very valuable in the woods for 
they hold moisture like sponges and don’t let 
it escape as rapidly as it otherwise would. 
Mosses reclaim barren lands, too. So I will 
have to learn not to grab a bit more than I 
need. 

I was glad to find which mosses are most 
successful indoors. The pincushion grows 
well, and so does cord moss and broom moss. 
My beautiful fern moss will not grow, it just 
sits, and plume moss is also rather sulky. 

I bought several School Nature League 
pamphlets, one on mosses, one on lichens, 
and one on terrariums. They are only five 
cents apiece and they can be secured by writ- 
ing to the League at the American Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park West and 
Seventy-Ninth Street, New York City. I pore 
over the pamphlets. Mosses with a Hand 
Lens by Grout is a fine book, they say. I 
must get it. 

I know the difference between mosses and 
lichens now. Mosses are green, with rootlike 
rhizoids, and have true leaves, spores on 
threadlike stalks, and stems close together 
which are sometimes erect and sometimes 
creeping—while lichens, gray, gray-green, or 
brown, are rootless and leafless. In fact, they 
are two separate plants, an alga and a fungus, 
living together. There are three types, one 
that holds tight to rocks or bark, one like 
ruffled mats, and one branched like coral. 


P, S. Don’t forget to look at your moss gar- 
den through a magnifying glass. You can 
walk around in it, with that aid. Do you re- 
member how we enjoyed walking on the Nan- 
tucket moors, the crisp, springy feeling of 
the partridge berry vines and the reindeer 
moss and the heathery plants? I get the same 
feeling looking with my hand lens, the tex- 
tures are so delicious, 

March Seventeenth 
Dear Jane: 

What would I do without this interest in 
mosses? For spring is so disappointing— 
every day but one this whole month has been 
gray and cloudy. Lee and I went out in the 


car this Sunday and it rained and misted and 
rained again the whole time. But I was per- 
fectly happy, for I had a rain coat and could 
leap from the car whenever I saw a glimmer 
of green. 

This moss mania has certainly broadened 
my enjoyment of winter roads. I've always 
loved the design of bare branches against the 
sky and brown hillsides. But now I see much 
more than just brown leaves. I see lovely 
banks of dim green moss, ready to brighten, 
I see the tops and crevices of great rocks drip- 
ping with evergreen ferns, and strange pat- 
terns of lichens on stones and tree trunks 
which I was never really conscious of before. 

I found to-day more of my favorite fern 
moss. One most beautiful kind, clinging tight 
to a rock, had miniature leaves with a sort of 
velvet chenille texture. But isn’t it amazing 
how hard one has to work to be civilized? 
It took me years to train myself to enjoy look- 
ing at wild flowers instead of picking them. 
Because, of course, when I was small the 
reason we went out was to pick flowers—no 
one ever thought of protecting them. But I 
learned, at last, to get more pleasure out of 
letting them stay in their natural surround- 
ings. And now I find I still have my in- 
stincts of barbarism. I must confess that, 
when I found that sheet of fern moss, I was 
so excited I simply snatched a handful right 
out of the middle of the mat. I was ashamed 
when I saw the gaping hole I left. 

In our New York parks, you know, they 
have signs, ‘Let no one say, and say it to your 
shame, that all was beauty here until you 
came.” I’ve always felt they didn’t need to 
tell me that, so it was rather humiliating to 
find I must make an effort to remember it in 
the deep woods. 

Besides this moss, I found a white crystal- 
line rock and a chunk of granite. Also an- 
other towering pine, over two inches tall. So 
to-night I have been absorbed in arranging 
them. An advantage these gardens have over 
life-size ones is that you can take them apart 
and begin all over again whenever you like, 
instead of living with last year’s mistakes. 
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My ferns weren't thriving so I brought in 
some sand, and purchased some charcoal 
sticks at the stationery store. Then I put the 
mirror pool in the center about a third of the 
way down the bowl, and the child kneeling 
above it on a bank of moss. The white rock 
towers behind her with the two pine trees 
overhanging it, making a background for the 
figure; and ferns and lichen, the partridge 
berry vine and the log help to make a 
tangled bower. 

On the other side of the pool a mat of 
starry green moss stretches in a level carpet— 
for about four inches. I need one smooth 
space in my garden. Then comes the gray 
granite, on end to make a cliff with ferns 
clustered about it and a medley of lichens, 
small stones and twigs in a wild slope behind 
it. I can’t tell you how thrilled I was when I 
came out to breakfast this morning and saw 
the trees casting long shadows across my moss 
lawn and the sun gilding the fern tips! 


March Twenty-first 
Dear Jane: 

Here the weather is still atrocious, gray 
and raw. But over the week-end we went 
south along the Jersey coast and over into 
Maryland, and I found spring flowers for the 
garden. Tiny violet plants, one almost in 
bloom, a baby Dutchman’s breeches, and a 
very small wild strawberry. Also a stray 
rosette of green leaves—I can hardly wait to 
see what that becomes! 

On the ocean beach I found the most lovely 
fluted shell. A long oval, pure white, with a 
curled-over lip. I am using it for a pool in- 
stead of the mirror, which seemed artificial 
and got spotted with water. The shell makes 
a beautiful pool, with a fern bending over it, 
and encircled by a starry, apple-green moss 
which has tiny green spheres erect on rosy 
threads. Another darker moss has longer 
stems which hold bronze seed pods aloft, and 
still another has rosetted leaves like little 
shrubs and is taking the place of the fern 


“The BONNY IVY TREE” 


a breath, for she was not used to talking as 
long as this at a time—"‘then I make a speech 
asking to stay here in England with Mother. 
Sally made up the speech,” Anne finished 
proudly, “and taught it to me.” 

She struggled down from his lap and began 
to hunt for the first note on the spinet. 

The gentleman in the periwig laughed. 
“Oh, now I see what the song has to do with 
it all!” 

Anne fumbled again. “I keep thinking 
about my own song,” she said. “I can’t re- 
member this one. When I start, all there is 
in my head is, ‘A North-Country lass up to 
London did pass.” 

The gentleman rose and stood by her. He 
said, still in a kind voice, “That's too bad. 
What shall we do about it?” 

Anne thought for a long, slow moment. It 
always took her quite a while to think. “You 
know it,” she said. “If you sang it first, I 
could remember.’’ She felt very bold, but 
there was nothing else she could think of. 

“Why, that’s a good idea,” he said. “Shall 
we make a bargain? I will sing it for you, but 
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moss which faded away. Ebony spleenwort, 
which is harder in texture and has longer 
leaves than the first ferns, is tangled in the 
bower now. 

I forgot to say that my garden has spilled 
over into the square green bowl again. I 
keep that to replenish the turquoise one, for 
the gardens lose their charm if they aren't 
fresh and green. But the secondary one is a 
joy in itself. It is woodsy, with bits of log 
between the violets and ferns, groundpine and 
peat moss, and I think a columbine by acci- 
dent. I brought the soil for it from the 
woods so I hope there will be surprises 
sprouting. 

March Thirtieth 
Dear Jane: 

The green rosette sent up a strong stem and 
burst into a cluster of tiny white flowers. 
Simply darling. The five green leaves are 
scalloped daintily like the petals of a flower. 
Then the stem thrusts up and the delicate 
blossoms stand high—about three inches high 
—above my cedars. I have new discoveries, 
too, that rise up from the forest soil in the 
square bowl—a pale green leaf, broad like a 
lily of the valley, and a red leaf I am sure is 
a maple. 

I'm so glad you are walking again. And 
glad that your freedom has not made you lose 
interest in mosses. I think making the gar- 
dens for the hospital is a lovely idea. I've 
just been thinking too, if your troop does 
that, why can’t you have an exhibition of the 
tiny gardens—say not over three inches in 
length? Your town is so garden-minded I 
should think everyone would be interested. 
A competition with prizes might be fun. 

I have been sitting here gazing at my pet. 
The cedar makes me remember golden sun on 
snow, the lichens make me think of Helen 
and our luncheon by the surf in early March. 
These violets bring Maryland to me, and the 
ferns hold memories of a rainy day up along 
the Hudson River. My garden may be tiny, but 
it carries my thoughts over a lot of territory! 
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first you will sing The Bonny Ivy Tree for 
me. 

“Is it your best tune, too?” Anne beamed 
at him. People rarely encouraged her by 
sharing her tastes. 

“Once it was,” he said. He was behind her 
and very high up over her; perhaps that was 
why his voice sounded a little as if he were 
in church. 

“Did your nurse sing it to you, too, when 
you were away off from home in France?” 

He sat down beside her on the spinet bench. 
His dark, tired face had stopped smiling. “I 
was away off from home, in France—aye, 
very young and lonely for my own country, 
like you, Anne. But it was not my nurse. It 
was a North-Country lass used to sing it.” 

“Oh, did she? What was her name?” Anne 
asked. 

“Lucy. Lucy Waters. 
she was still younger.” 

“Lucy. That's a pretty name. Did you like 
her?” 

“Aye—I liked her. 
Maybe I was right to trust her. 


I was nineteen and 


And trusted her, too. 
But they all 
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said no.”” He was talking as if he were some- 
where else again. Anne waited patiently; it 
was worth it to be helped with the other song. 
Then he laughed a little. ‘Anyway, I learned 
their lesson well, Anne. I've not taken much 
chance on trusting since.” 

Anne knew what he was talking about, 
now. She said eagerly, ‘Sally says princesses 
shouldn't trust people—except her, of course.” 

“Sally's wise—part way—perhaps. And 
now sing me your song.” 

His hands, long and pointed like her own, 
struck the pinging keys. He remembered the 
tune very well, and Anne wondered why he 
needed to hear it. But she kept her bargain. 
She sang very clearly and sweetly: 

"A North-Country lass up to London did 

pass 

“Although with her nature it did not agree, 

“Which made her repent, and often lament, 

"Still wishing again in the North for to be, 

"'O, the oak and the ash, and the bonny 

ivy tree 

"Do Flourish at home in my own Coun- 

treel’”’ 

The door banged open and Anne jumped. 
It was Sally, sure enough, curls flying, very 
angry. Her cheeks burned with temper, and 
she came running to Anne and clutched her 
little shoulder and shook her, gentleman be- 
side her or not. 

“You obstinate, stupid babe! Lady Villiers 
has been waiting this ten minutes in the 
King’s anteroom—and you here, singing that 
silly old song instead of—” 

The gentleman whirled about to face Sally. 
One of his hands leaped from the keys and 
jerked Sally from Anne with a shake sounder 
than her own. The other landed on her ear 
with a box that left it scarlet under her yellow 
ringlets. “And who are you, young mistress, 
to be shaking Princess Anne Stuart?” the 
gentleman demanded. 

Sally Jennings shrank back. She stammered, 
terrified, “Oh, Sire—oh! But her nurse puts 
her in my care—I was bidden—” 

“You weren't bidden to teach a baby of 
five courtiers’ tricks,”” King Charles said sharp- 
ly, pulling Anne to his knee again. ‘There, 
you're a handsome little baggage for all that 
—but run away now. And tell my Lady Vil- 
liers she need not wait. Lady Anne’s having 
her audience without need of her. Tell her 
the King was in a good humor.” 

Sarah Jennings, for once scared and cowed, 
scuttled away. Mary, who had come in with 
her, stood still, smoothing her ruffles, very 
conscious of virtue. 

On the King’s knee, Anne stared up won- 
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deringly at the face that smiled down on her. 
“But—but you haven't any people bowing! 
Or a gentleman with a gold wand!” 

“I find little dogs are less trouble—and 
honester,” said her uncle, kissing her cheek. 
“Here, niece Mary, take your sister now. And 
tell your father—can you remember ?—that 
England is the place for English princesses, 
and that he is to see me to-night in my own 
rooms.” 

“Oh, yes, Uncle Charles,” 
promptly, taking Anne’s hand. 

Anne pulled loose. She trotted back to her 
uncle. “Thank you, Uncle King. And-~and, 
please, I want to do something for you. 
Mother says princesses must always pay back.” 

“Does she? Aye, she’s a good girl if she 
is a Hyde,”’ the King muttered. “Well, then, 
promise me that you won't let her stuff you 
with too many of those plum cakes you missed 
so while you were in France. I don’t want 
you too fat for good looks when you're old 
enough to marry.” 

“Sweets are nice,” 
“but I'll try.” 

Sally Jennings was still sidling meekly in 
the shadows of the big nursery when the 
nurse led Anne to bed that night. She eyed 
her royal charge askance, but Anne never 
bore Sally malice. Her friend was so exciting 
that a slap or shake now and again was 
neither here nor there. Besides, Sally knew 
everything, and sometimes she would tell it. 
Anne signaled her with one small hand, on 
Nurse’s far side. 

Sally slid across the room quickly. She 
wanted to make up, which was pretty won- 
derful because usually she made Anne say 
she was sorry first. 

“Sally,” Anne whispered, once she was 
established in her cot, “who was Lucy 
Waters?” 

Sally’s bold, lovely, small face turned mys- 
terious. “Nobody ever dares speak about 
her,” she said. “They're afraid of your uncle.” 

“But Uncle Charles did speak of her. Oh, 
Sally, please tell me.” 

Sally came closer to the lace-draped cot. 
“Promise never to tell I told you?” 

The small, lace-capped head nodded on the 
pillow. 

“Some people—never say I told you—some 
people said they were married. He was nine- 
teen. It was when the wicked Roundheads 
were chasing him. They got away—together 
—to France. Silly-romantic, my mother said 
he was then, all for being like the knights of 
old,” Sally giggled. ‘Then Princess Mary— 
not our Mary, your Aunt of Orange, you 


Mary said 


Anne said regretfully, 
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know—made him think Lucy didn’t love 
him.” Sally was trying to make it clear for a 
five-year-old. “So he stopped being silly, and 
got to be the way he is now—sensible about 
life.” 

“I like him. He said he liked little dogs, 
they were honester,” Anne said drowsily. 
“But Lucy was nice, too. I know she was. 
She sang my song.” 

Nurse pounced down. She did not care for 
Sally Jennings, at best—and it was past 
Anne’s bedtime. She sent Sally shrilly away 
and drew the curtains. 

Anne curled deeper into the down bed. Far 
off, inside her head as she dropped off to 
sleep, she could hear a girl's voice singing, a 
little gay, a little sad: 

“O, the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy 

tree 

"Do flourish at home in my own Countree!”’ 

“Good night, Lucy,’ murmured Princess 
Anne Stuart. “Thank you for helping me stay 
with my mother.” 


AutHor’s Note: Historians still disagree 
about Lucy Walters, or Waters, but it is true 
that she and young Prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles II, met and loved when they were in 
their teens; that Charles's mother, Henrietta 
Maria, and his older sister, Mary of Orange, 
did everything in their power, not stopping 
short of bribery and scandal, to break it up by 
making Charles believe everything possible 
against Lucy—and succeeded. And it is true, 
also, that the change in him from the chival- 
rous, loyal, high-principled young prince of 
the early English days, to the cynical, faith- 
less, easy-going King of French exile and the 
Restoration must have happened about that 
time. He never cared so much for anyone 
again: his sister and mother married him to 
Catherine of Braganza, as they had plotted, 
and it was a political help but not much else. 
There is a story that some descendant found 
Lucy’s marriage certificate in a muniment 
chest long afterwards—and certainly her son, 
Charles's favorite, the Duke of Monmouth, 
believed they were married—he risked his 
head on it and lost. But nobody will ever 
know. 

So far as we know, little Princess Anne 
didn’t go back to France. She stayed with her 
governess, Lady Villiers, at Richmond, and 
her adored Sarah Jennings grew up with her, 
even living with her—and, incidentally, run- 
ning England more or less after she had be- 
come the worshipped wife of the Duke of 
Marlborough and Anne was the happily 
married Queen of England. 








THE LORD BADEN-POWELL OF GILWELL 


An Appreciation—by ARETHUSA LEIGH-WHITE, 
Director, World Bureau, World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 


For over thirty years, and in all climes, “B.P.,”” whether known to 
them in person or not, was friend, counselor, and undisputed leader 
of countless thousands of boys and girls. He led as much by the 
spirit as by the person, great though that was, for he was of the 
miracle which springs from genius—that quality of mind and heart 
which draws its secrets from hidden sources, recognizable only 


through the spirit. 


He knew and understood youth, and this, because he had studied 
youth in all its aspects—in Nature as well as in the whole human race, 
and studied it in its relationship to the Universal plan. He knew, too, 
that young hearts hold in greater fullness than the more experienced 
a purer essence of those qualities which lie nearest to the truth—love, 
hope, courage, and faith in high purpose, Mischief, too, is there and 
all the ‘‘devilment’’ of young creatures, but to him these were char- 





right intention. 


acteristics of the zest for life, waiting only to be harnessed to a 


From the hearts of all growing things, therefore, he drew his 
secrets, and gave them line and color in the shape of fresh ideas, 
fresh hopes, new methods, and renewed ideals. He called to youth 
in plain outspoken words. Youth heard and took up the call and, 


opening their hearts to him, boys and girls trooped round him in their 


point of view.” 








thousands to learn something of the magic of his “Open Sesame!” 
‘Fear God, help others, be strong and healthy; be ready to toil and 

serve, laugh and sing. Take upon yourselves responsibility and learn 

how; and above all things and at all times, see the other fellow’s 


Something of that quality which is Youth never left “B.P.” and 
he, in his turn, will “live in the hearts of Youth forever.” 


Reprinted, by permission, from the Girl Scout National Staff Bulletin 























Your Official Girl Scout Uniform assures you 
a welcome everywhere — wear it going 
places and doing things. Smartly tailored, 
it comes in silver-green. Sizes 8-20, 40-44; 
also chubby sizes | 0!/2-16!/o. 

0-107 Sanforized Girl Scout Cloth $3.50 
0-105 Sanforized madras 3.50 


The Official Belt of green webbing has two 
belt hooks. Sizes 28''-46"'. 0-161 $0.50 


BTM (elo Cinelli -hmehMaslclacciar<cteMetohareliMetelailss; 
in various colors. 0-1! 21 $0.50 





A Reversible Coat, to defy chill winds, is of 
soft green all-wool tweed, with reverse of 
pre-shrunk gabardine. Both sides are 
weather-proofed and the hood is detach- 
able. Sizes 10-20. 8-142 $13.50 


The Jigger Jacket—smart for casual wear— 
is also of green all-wool tweed, lined and 
interlined tor extra warmth. Sizes 10-20. 
8-145 $6.95 


The Official Beret is green worsted. Sizes 21" 


to 24'', with half sizes. 0-144 $1.00 | 





c Industry calls for more men—and the training 
of youths to meet this need must build good 


* >. ¢ *« * * * * * f health as well as skill. 
FITNESS oh a 
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And BREAD is one of the best 
sources of Food-Energy 


ORWARD GOES AMERICA 
in a march to greater national 
Rrend <0 Sane ae strength! And the task is not only 
every well-balanced ‘ 4 = ; . . E ; “le 
meal helps sup- ’ 5 . hw one of more machines, more ships 
ply sustained food- : and planes. It’s a march towards 
energy needed for A Me at @ . ” z ; ‘ 
‘neue é, greater physical fitness of every 
man, every woman, every child. 


Important in the nation today is a 
well-balanced diet. Bread contributes 
food-energy needed for physical fitness. 

One of our best and cheapest sources of 
food-energy is bread. Almost as soon as 
it is eaten, bread begins to release its 

food-energy .. . and it continues to do 
The future homemaker who learns eee this over a period of several hours. And 
to make bread an important part a steady release of food-energy is needed 
cach mest will have Eile teo- for hard, fast games... and for endur- 
oe te ieeing Ciiteas, eo ance to carry on to the finish. Also, 
nomical meals. - “. rie : 
good bread made with milk supplies 
valuable muscle-building food. 


So eat plenty of bread or toast with 


To be a winner you need plenty of food- . every mez il. Ear it between meals, too, 
energy. Put bread on your training table. * if you "re hungry. 


For further information about Bread, 
write to the Department of Nutrition, 
American Institute of Baking, 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, contains, in almost 
ideal proportions, both muscle- 
building food and energy food. .. 
contributes valuable minerals, 
including calcium and phos- 
phorus...and is nearly 100% 
digestible. 
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